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A NEW YEAR'S RONDEAU: 


(Haodus xv. 27.) 


PaLM-TREES and wells they found of yore, 
Who—that Egyptian bondage o’er— 
Had sight betimes of feathering green, 
Of lengthened shadows, and between, 
The cool, deep-garnered water-store. 


Dear,—dear is Rest by sea and shore: 
But dearest to the travel-sore, 
Whose camping-place not yet has been 
Palm-trees and wells ! 


For such we plead. Shall we ignore 
The long Procession of the Poor, 
Still faring through the night-wind keen, 
With faltering steps, to the Unseen ?— 
Nay: let us seek for these once more 
Palm-trees and wells! 
Austin Dosson. 
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THE PALADIN: 


AS BEHELD BY A WOMAN OF TEMPERAMENT. 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHICH INTRODUCES OUR PALADIN. 


EstuHer shed no tears when the lamentable news was told to her 
by the doctor, who had been summoned hastily in the middle 
of the night. The blow was so sudden and heavy, as if dealt @ 
by a bludgeon, that its effect was to deaden rather than quicken 
the girl’s sensibilities. Her father had died by his own hand! 
The other blows which followed—loss of fortune, the sense that 
she must leave her home and the things she loved—hardly made §. 
impress at the moment, so dazed was she by the first brutal assault 


of fate. Not till long afterwards did she realise that, in the highest : 


sense, she had never loved a father who had given undivided 
energies and interest to an immense business. To his only child, 
Douglas Yorke had offered toys and sweetmeats, and, as she grew 
older, whatever else she might want. To ask for anything became 
to Esther a synonym for receiving it. She never asked for love, 
because she did not know what love is. Before she was fifteen 
she had been told that her father spoiled her terribly. This intel- 
ligence was accepted calmly, without reflection, in the same spirit 
with which she accepted chocolates and trinkets. Probably 
she believed that her father adored her because he gratified every 
girlish whim. Most undoubtedly she was convinced that she 
adored him because he had never scolded her, or found fault, 
or behaved like the fathers of many girls she knew. Once o 
twice she had wondered why other fathers kissed and caressed 


1 Copyright, 1908, by Horace Annesley Vachell, in the United States of 
America. 
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THE PALADIN. 3 


yit little daughters. Mr. Yorke had never caressed her, and 
skiss, morning and evening, was impressed upon the centre of 
forehead. 

Next day a sealed envelope was brought to her. It contained 
mthetic message : 

‘T have no excuse to offer for what I am about to do except 
iis: 1 am too old and too tired to begin life again.’ 

Too old and too tired! Esther wept when she read the unsigned 
ys. For the first time in her life the ministering angel, ardent 
» soothe and console, leapt into being. She asked herself 
sionately : Had she been blind to the fact that he was old and 
mdi? She had never thought of him as old; she had never 
wpected that he might be tired. Always she had watched him 
ime and go, punctual to the minute, an automaton, the pattern 
wn of business, never flurried, never irritable, never untidy ; 
le very pink of respectability and integrity. 

His ruin involved others in ruin. Esther read the papers 
ith a heart-sickness impossible to describe. At the end of a 
madful week she realised that her father was not only dead but 
thonoured. A hundred thousand depositors were reviling 


Of course she had friends who stood by her with a slightly 
fightened expression in their eyes, which Esther was at no loss to 
erpret. All these good people were trying to readjust a point 
iview : always a delicate, and in this case a somewhat harrowing, 
hievement. Esther, as the penniless daughter of a splendid 
mpostor, seemed in her turn to have imposed upon everybody 
lo knew her. No one put the common thought into common 
rds till Esther said to Harry Rye: ‘ They look at meas if I ought 
bhave chosen another father.’ 

To this the young man replied promptly, ‘ The beasts ! ’ 

‘I am the same,’ continued Esther, vehemently. ‘I’ve not 
ered, but they have changed—every one of them.’ 

Rye was in the diplomatic service, and prided himself upon 
he possession of tact. How could he tell this poor little dear that 
had changed enormously? An appalling catastrophe had 
tismuted her from clay into marble. And he had admired 
ther the soft qualities, ingenuous faith in others, a sweet dis- 
ysition, generosity, and kindliness. She had been adorable. 
é y, it was incredible that she should not know that she, not her 
tends, had changed. 

]-.-2 
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For some years Rye had told himself that Esther would make 
him an admirable little wife, provided always that her dot was what 
the world said it ought to be, although he, for his part, would be 
willing to take her without a sou. That, however, would be unfair 
on her. He had only seven hundred a year. Esther spent at 
least as much upon her clothes, probably more. Esther, dowdily 
dressed, counting sixpences and considering the expediency of 
rehashing the mutton, was quite inconceivable. 

It is only fair to Rye to add that from the time he had left 
Eton the necessity of seeking a mate in the habitations of the 
very rich had been rubbed like ointment into his plastic and recep- 
tive mind. Lady Matilda Rye, his mother, was too clever and 
charming a person to extol marriages of convenience, or to 
worship in public the Golden Calf; and everybody, of cours, 
knew that she had married for love, made a romantic affair of it, 
a runaway match with a blue-eyed Guardsman! And everybody 
knew, also, that she had bobbed up, serenely unwrinkled, after 
fifteen years of storm and stress with her poor dear Reginald, 
who died miserably of that universal modern disease, intemperance 
in all things. Lady Matilda and her two children settled dow 
in Pont Street. Three months before the death of Mr. Yorke, 
the elder of these children, Dorothea—so named because the gift 
came from heaven just when the blue-eyed Guardsman was begin- 
ning to slide rapidly in the opposite direction—had married George 
Treherne, the head of the famous shipbuilding firm, and at the 
marriage ceremony, which was honoured by the presence of royalty, 
Lady Matilda had beamed upon Esther in green gooseberry chifior, 
a bridesmaid obviously destined to become in her turn a lovely and 
happy bride. Dear Harry might have gone a-courting in Surbiton, 
or at the stage door of the Jollity Theatre, or in some obscure 
country parsonage. Thanks to Lady Matilda’s teaching, never 
didactic, never obtrusive, her boy had grasped the great truth 
that sweet, rich, charming girls may be found in dozens upon the 
wrong side of Hyde Park. 

The suspension of payments at Yorke’s Bank in Fleet Stret 
nearly reduced Lady Matilda to a condition of collapse. She sett 
for Harry and implored him to do nothing rash. Harry came 
away from a memorable interview (Lady Matilda was in bed 
acutely sensible that he was ‘ awfully sorry’ for the little Mater, 
‘awfully sorry’ for Esther, and ‘ awfully sorry’ for himself. 1 
a friend at the Foreign Office he muttered gloomily that this ws 
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shard world. The friend, who sometimes asked indiscreet questions, 
aid abruptly : 

‘What are you going to do, Harry ?’ and to this Harry replied 
that he was damned if he knew, but that he could be counted on to 
dothe real right thing. 

‘This is rather a problem,’ said his friend thoughtfully. “How 
ue you going to do the real right thing by your mother and by Miss 
Yorke ? ’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t mention names,’ said Harry, fretfully. 

To another friend he complained that the Fates were not 
poviding a square deal. The young fellow belonged to that 
allant company of British youths who believe that the world 
owes them something. Harry had always been modest, and, under 
wmewhat cruel circumstances, cheery and optimistic. He 
mitted candidly that the marriage, late in life, of his uncle, 
lord Camber, and the subsequent appearance of twin sons, had 
ben ‘a nasty jar.’ It is true that his uncle continued his allowance, 
bt Harry felt vaguely that he was one of the unlucky brigade. 
(amber Castle and forty thousand a year would have suited him 
down to the ground, and—if he said it himself—the world would 
lave been a cheerier place if—well, if those confounded twins had 
wot knocked him out. 

In presenting our paladin as he was, and allowing him to express 


,f timself in his own words, the risk, not a light one, is run of raising 


‘prejudice against him in the minds of the thoughtful and serious. 


y, His own medical attendant, Sir Bedford Slufter, who (before a 
J baronetcy was conferred upon him) had treated in him to a success- 


filissue whooping-cough, mumps, chicken-pox, and German measles, 


|p tay be quoted as affirming that Harry was a capital fellow, a good 


sportsman, an affectionate son and brother, a sound cricketer, 
and an Imperialist. In a popular magazine, photographs of Harry 
at the interesting ages of three, seven, eleven, seventeen, and 
twenty-four had been reproduced with the significant words 
beneath : One of the best. At seven we see him in a white sailor suit, 
ut, oddly enough, grasping a stick by the wrong end! Why 
he wrong end? Dare we affirm that coming events were casting 
tladows before? At eleven he exhibits proudly his first gun, 
‘single-barrelled weapon of small bore. What a handsome curly- 


'aded youngster it is! And he looks the camera straight in 


he face. We behold him at seventeen in flannels, a member 


sg the Eton XI. and, obviously, a tremendous swell. The large 
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central picture (taken free of charge and copyrighted by an eminent 
firm in Baker Street) represents him as one of the Gentlemen of 
England after a glorious victory over the Players. 

To Harry Rye, Esther turned in her trouble. What she thought 
of him may be indicated—no more. Esther, when a small girl, 
had seen Harry make a century at Lord’s in the Eton and Harrow 
match. After this fine performance, he took Esther for a stroll, 
and treated her to strawberry ice. She said that she preferred 













vanilla, but Harry was positive that strawberry ice, made from § fi! 
real strawberries, was the better. Esther accepted this statement § 
as gospel, regarding young Rye as a sort of Gamaliel in flannels, § 1 ¥ 
She adored him, and he knew it. dabb 

Afterwards she came to occupy a definite place in his present G 
and future. Esther, so to speak, was always there. He could § tke 
think of her comfortably as his for the asking. One of these days § 9 0 
they were going to be as happy as larks. Part of the charm— § ia 
and even Esther would have admitted this—bloomed in the fact § lis lo 
that they were not engaged. Harry was twenty-six and Esther F 
twenty. Lady Matilda, smiling through rose-coloured spectacles, § #888 





used the word ‘idyll.’ The affair, in her eyes, was so appropriate, 
so obviously fashioned in heaven, so ‘deevy ’—a word coined in § ‘us 
those days, and now regrettably become obsolete. D 
Harry came to Palace Gardens, and sat beside the stricken girl, 4 
holding her hand. In a garden of roses by Bendemeer’s stream § York 
he would have taken Esther into his arms and kissed the tears from §j 0d. 
her eyes. In a huge drawing-room, upholstered in primrose satin, § fortw 
such ardour might be stigmatised as unseasonable and exuberant. § that t 
Harry held her hand, and from time to time gently pressed it. afew 
Not many words passed at this first interview, which took a 
place the day after the banker’s death, and before the full extent fe 
of the catastrophe was realised. Harry knew that a smash was § thing: 

















impending, but his optimistic temperament jumped to the con- if 
viction that there must be pickings. The primrose satin upholstery ‘N 
fortified this belief. Esther surely was provided for—decently. De 
Twenty thousand pounds at the very least. That meant economy. § panels 
He would have to stick to his profession. Esther was just the § source 
sort of girl to appreciate the man who worked for her. Accordingly, § with | 
when Esther whispered : ‘I suppose you know the bank is shut J impos 
up ?’ he replied reassuringly : ‘ Money is not everything ; we shall § gars 
pull through, we shall pull through.’ as if t; 

The ‘we’ and the repetition comforted poor Esther. She § mome 
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THE PALADIN. 7 
ged nearer to the cricketer and the Imperialist, but he did nothing 
nsh. Esther told herself that Harry was thinking of the dead 
nan upstairs. Harry told himself that he was doing the right 
thing, and that the Mater, God bless her! would applaud his self- 
control and consideration. Don’t imagine for an instant that he 
yas invertebrate or cold-blooded. When Esther edged close to 
him, the desire to do something rash became almost overmastering. 
for a fraction of a second he could hear himself saying: ‘My own 
tl, if I loved you when you were happy and prosperous, don’t 
you know that I love you now ten times as much?’ That is what 
te would have said, had not the little Mater been lying in bed and 
dabbing a fevered brow with eau de Cologne and water. 

George Treherne, with whom Harry dined that same evening, 
takked mysteriously of defalcations, trust money misapplied, and 
wforth. Harry rather despised George both as man and brother- 
in-law, but as a financier he was admittedly sound. George shook 
his long head when Harry muttered something about pickings. 

‘It’s going to be worse than we thought. Will you have another 
glass of port wine ? ’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Harry. As he filled his glass, he added : ‘ Of 
wurse Esther has been provided for ? ’ 

Dorothea had gone away, leaving the men alone. 

‘What do you mean?’ George replied. ‘I don’t suppose 
Yorke made a settlement on her ; arid his will, I hear, is ten years 
dd. If that is the case, Esther, probably, has been left a large 
fortune which no longer exists. Old Sol told me this afternoon 
that the house in Palace Gardens and everything in it was mortgaged 
afew months ago.’ 

‘Who the deuce is Old Sol ? ’ 

‘The moneylender. It’s his business to know these little 
things. It wouldn’t surprise me a bit if the girl had nothing.’ 

‘There must be—er—something.’ 

‘No “ must ” about it. Shall we join Dorothea ? ’ 

Dorothea was in the hall lined with Cipolino marble with 
panels of blue sodolite from Canada and a mosaic ceiling. The 
source of light was invisible ; a soft glow suffused things and persons 
with a faint rose-coloured tone. In such a room pessimism is 
impossible. Harry smoked one of Treherne’s best and biggest 
tigars and drank a glass of 1808 brandy. Dorothea stared at him 
as if trying to pierce an exterior of well-bred impassivity. For the 
moment Harry puzzled her. She divined his distress, but could 
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not measure it. He smoked imperturbably and enjoyed his cigar, 
He sipped the old brandy. Dorothea had the strange and repre- 
hensible conviction that this indicated heartlessness. Had Hany 
tossed off three glasses of brandy in swift succession she would have 
felt more sorry for him. Presently George went to his own room, 

‘ Business ?’ said Harry, with uplifted brows. 

* Business,’ replied his sister, coldly. 

* He knew that I wanted to talk to you.’ 

* He would have gone anyway.’ 

Harry said nothing. He had acquired the invaluable habit 
of shunting disagreeable reflections and conclusions. He was 
awiully fond of Doll, and it was quite intolerable to think that 
she had made a mess of her marriage. She must have known 
what George was like before she married him: a good, steady, 
plodding fellow, with a heart of solid gold, not to mention a dessert 
service. But Doll had come back from her honeymoon looking as 
blue as the sodolite from Canada; and had settled down in Park 
Lane with an amazing indifference to her position, which provoked 
from Lady Matilda the word ‘ ungrateful.’ 

* Have you seen Esther ? ’ said Dorothea. 

* Of course.’ 

A pause followed. Then Dorothea said nervously : 

* Are you very fond of her ?’ 

‘Good Lord! What a question!’ 

‘Do you care for her more than you care for anybody else in 
the whole world ? ’ 

“If you put it in that way, of course I do. Why, Doll, what's 
up?’ 

He saw that her cheeks were red and her eyes sparkling. How 
pretty she was. All the Ryes were good-looking—except those 
confounded twins, who had taken after their confounded mother. 

‘If you care for her,’ said Dorothea, vehemently, ‘ this is 
the opportunity of your life. It’s not easy for a woman to know 
whether she is wanted for herself, or for her beauty, or her money, 
or her position, but you can prove to Esther that you want her. 
Are you going todo it? I suppose mother has been at you?’ 

* We are in a very complicated position.’ 

* What—humbug! ’ 

‘Really, Doll, if I hadn’t seen you drink water at dinner, | 
should say that the Dagonet had been too much for you. Are you 
mad ?’ 
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‘I am, at last, hopelessly and incurably sane.’ 

‘I don’t pretend to understand women. The more they have, 
the more they seem to want. At any rate, out of regard for the 
Water, to whom you'll admit I owe something, and in common 
decency —Mr. Yorke won’t be buried till the day after to-morrow— 
I'm going to mark time.’ 

‘Poor Esther ! ’ 

‘Suppose she has nothing. George says it’s quite possible. 
Do you think she could be happy on seven hundred a year ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You are quite cracked.’ 

Dorothea made the last attempt. 

‘If you spoke to Uncle Camber he might—I believe he would 
—increase your allowance.’ 

Harry stiffened immediately. ’ 
‘When I marry I’m not going to pass round the hat. I told 
Esther that money was not everything, and it isn’t to me,’ he 
added with slight emphasis. ‘ One can’t talk about such things ; 
you know I could have had that little millionairess from Michigan ; 
but first and last I’ve been faithful to Esther. I’m thinking of 

her, not of myself.’ 

Dorothea yawned and opened a book. It was not polite, but 
it inspired the reflection in Harry’s mind that whenever a woman 
begins by being grossly unfair to a fellow, she generally ends by 
being rude into the bargain. Shortly afterwards, the young man 
took his leave and returned to Pont Street, walking home, as the 
night was fine. He strolled down Park Lane, beholding the motives 
which inspired marking time by the light of the moon, shall we say, 
rather than the sun. Had he, after all, done the real right thing ? 
Dorothea indicated a high adventure, a romantic opportunity. 
Long ago, upon the occasion of his famous century against Harrow, 
made at a moment when experts in the Pavilion were beginning 
to fear that a ‘ rot’ was setting in, one of the many gentlemen who 
write with ease rather than elegance upon British pastimes had 
described him as ‘lion-hearted.’ Our Harry had tried to live up 
to this transcendent adjective. And, afterwards, in greater 
matches, when he had valiantly faced the most deadly bowlers in 
the kingdom, other epithets had been showered upon his embayed 
head. He was a ‘ tryer,’ he was ‘ the famous Old Etonian,’ he was 
‘fearless ’"—‘ dauntless ’"—‘ a thruster!’ In a rosy-hued paper, 
Where some licence is allowed, he was acclaimed enthusiastically 
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as possessing—let us turn the monstrous monosyllable into Latin— 
viscera! Many cricketers, apparently, lack these organs. Would 
Bertrand du Guesclin have turned his broad back upon a dowerless 
Tiphaine ? 

Our paladin felt uncomfortably warm when he put these 
questions to himself. And then, very insidiously, Dorothea’s 
subtle suggestion of an increased allowance from his uncle per- 
colated to the core of his being. 

Perhaps George Treherne would do something ! 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PALADIN’S LITTLE MATER. 


Lapy Matitpa glanced with satisfaction at her pretty drawing- 
room in Pont Street. To this smiling, good-natured, self-com- 
placent lady possession was not nine-tenths of the law, but the 
law itself and all the prophets. She loved everything that belonged 
to her; and she beheld her possessions (we include the children) 
magnified and embellished beyond compare. Many of the objects 
upon which her eye lingered with special affection had been 
bought, at a price considerably below their value, in country 
curiosity shops and cottages. Lady Matilda invariably offered a 
sum less than that asked, and, as invariably, she indicated blemishes. 
But, the articles paid for, blemishes vanished. Her treasures 
became perfect specimens because they belonged to her. Very 
seldom indeed did she admire what belonged to others. Even the 
snuff-boxes at Hertford House left her perfectly calm, although she 
would rave for a quarter of an hour over a ‘ ducky ’ little Lowestoft 
teapot which ‘I got, my dear, for a song from a funny old woman 
in Somerset ; it came to her from her grandmother.’ 

The world liked Lady Matilda because she was plucky and 
cheery. Only Lord Camber knew how she managed to pay her 
bills, but paid they were on the first of every month. Her servants, 
four in number, did the work of six, not because they received 
high wages, but because, instead, the kind word in seagon was nevet 
lacking. Lady Matilda kept very careful accounts, but it is doubtful 
whether she computed the value of the kind word. 

She had been the best or the worst of mothers according to 
your point of view. The least we can do is to believe that she 


acted according to her lights. No one questioned her devotion 
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When it became certain that Esther Yorke was dowerless, Lady 
Matilda sought and found solace in the contemplation of her 
furniture, bought before Chippendale and Sheraton became the 
rage. Each inanimate object represented the triumph of good 
over evil, accepting as ‘ good,’ without any perplexing reference 
to the New Testament, Lady Matilda’s own comfortable code of 
ethics. The Chippendale cabinet, for instance, had been bought 
at a moment when poor dear Reginald was obliged to give up 
hunting owing to a weak heart—a condition caused by excessive 
smoking of cigarettes. The money which hunting represented 
was spent by Captain Rye upon himself; but in recognition of his 
wife’s devotion as nurse he allowed her to buy the cabinet. 

Staring at the cabinet, and faintly smiling, Lady Matilda came 
to a decision. It was alien to her principles to hit anyone who 
happened to be down. When down herself, people had been kind 
to her. Nevertheless it would be mistaken kindness to allow 
Esther to linger any longer in a fool’s paradise. She was fortified 
in this decision by the strange and unfilial conduct of her Harry, 
who, for the first time in his life, was withholding his confidence. 
When she mentioned this to Dorothea, the daughter said coldly : 

“I may be to blame. I advised him to marry Esther, money 
or no money !’ 

‘What !’ 

‘ She is a girl in ten thousand.’ 

‘ Would George support them ?’ 

‘If I asked him, George might do something ; so might Uncle.’ 

‘T thought my daughter had some pride.’ 

‘ Disillusion yourself, mother. I hav’n’t a scrap left. Let me 
add this for your comfort : I don’t think Harry will take my advice. 
He thinks me mad.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Lady Matilda, with much asperity for so sweet- 
tempered a woman. 

Of course she knew in her heart that Harry was quite likely 
to take any advice happening to chime with his inclinations, 
which at the present moment must be ringing a wedding peal. 
And if, as was more than probable, Dorothea had indicated the 
heroic opportunity, the high adventure, Harry might do something 
rash, because he was Reginald Rye’s son, with his father’s seductive 
blue eyes and, latent within him, that father’s recklessness and 
contempt of consequence. Years of patient training might be 
obliterated in one ill-inconsidered moment. 
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Instinct told her that moment was at hand. Thanks to her, 
the first and second and third interviews between the young people 
had produced nothing more fervent than protestations of sympathy 
and friendship. Harry was marking time. But now the worst 
was known. Esther had nothing but her frocks and her trinkets, 
Harry could mark time no longer, and that odious friend of his 
in the Foreign Office was a sentimentalist, a love-and-a-cottage 
simpleton ! 

Lady Matilda took a last look at the cabinet, and went upstairs, 
She arrayed herself carefully in black and lavender, and, on her 
way to Palace Gardens, stopped at a florist’s to buy a large bunch 
of Parma violets. These, with an affectionate kiss, she presented 
to Esther, who had wit enough to scent the Danaan nature of the 
gift. 

‘I suppose Harry has told you everything ?’ began Esther. 

‘ Yes,’ said Lady Matilda with bland assurance. If Harry had 
deliberately hidden anything of importance, this full-throated 
‘ yes’ might bring it to light. 

‘I hav’n’t a halfpenny,’ said Esther. ‘To be accurate’ she 
added, ‘there is a small sum which will keep me alive till I get 
work,’ 

“Work ? What work, dear ?’ 

‘I’m thinking of the stage. Why not ?’ 

The interrogation had an uplifting note of defiance. Some of 
Esther’s friends had answered the question in a spirit of indignation 
and finality. Esther, it was pointed out, had no affiliations with 
the stage ; she had exhibited no special aptitudes for such a pro- 
fession ; the competition was heart-breaking and everlasting; 
and the associations with persons regarded, until quite lately, 
as rogues and vagabonds must be stigmatised as lowering and 
undesirable. One friend, Mrs. Rockingham Trigg, had offered 
Esther the situation of companion to an aged and infirm aunt, 
who lived in Eaton Place, and was willing to pay thirty pounds a 
year, with board and lodging, to an amiable, ladylike young person. 
Ksther replied that Eaton Place was too far from the Thames. 
When her astonished visitor demanded an interpretation, Esther 
laughed, pleasantly enough, and said: ‘You see I could never 
drown myself in cold blood. The walk from Eaton Place to West- 
minster Bridge would take all the starch out of me.’ The good 
Samaritan went away shaking her head. She remarked to her 
aunt : ‘Not even Providence can help those who refuse to help 
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themselves!’ A stickler for the powers plenipotentiary of the 
Creator might have taken exception to this observation, but we 
know what the good, kind soul meant: and she liked her little 
aphorism so well that she repeated it to everyone of her acquain- 
tance. 

Lady Matilda paused for an instant before speaking. Then she 
said gently : 

‘Don’t think me impertinent, but surely you have some rela- 
tions 2’ 

Esther shook her head. 

‘My father’s cousins are furious with him; I couldn’t stand 
their pity or their patronage.’ 

‘And your mother’s people, dear ?’ 

‘My mother’s people? I suppose my mother had people. 
Father never spoke of her or them.’ 

‘How very, very odd !’ 

‘So, you see, I have nobody to consider but myself. And I 
might do well on the stage, don’t you think so 2?’ 

‘You are pretty, clever, and you have a delightful voice.’ 

‘I know Henry FitzRoy, the actor-manager.’ 

Lady Matilda nodded. 

‘I’m sure he'll help. Don’t forget to mention my name. | 
introduced him to the dear Prince, and he was so grateful.’ 

‘Then you really think well of my little plan 2’ 

Lady Matilda blinked. Then she took Esther’s hand in hers 
and patted it maternally. Her manner was perfection. 

‘Ido—I do. Ifa girl can earn a living on the stage or anywhere 
else, let her do it, say I.’ 

‘ Harry is not of your opinion.’ 

‘Oh! Does he suggest anything ?’ 

‘He says I must mark time.’ 

An inaudible sigh of relief parted Lady Matilda’s lips. Perhaps, 
after all, she had done Harry an injustice. 

‘Knowing Harry,’ she began, softly, ‘ knowing the tenderness 
of his heart, and his temperament, so like his father’s, I was terrified 
lest he should propose something rash.” 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

Lady Matilda permitted the shadow of a frown to flit across 
her placid forehead. Esther’s question displayed a certain lack of 
breeding and tact. Nothing is so exasperating as to be compelled 
to use a blunderbuss when you are master of a rapier. 
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‘He is very chivalrous, my dear.’ 

“Is he ?’ Esther considered this seriously. 

‘You must know what he is. He has the nice old-fashioned 
ideas about women.’ 

‘He has never mentioned them to me.’ 

‘How very odd! Oh, yes, Harry believes that women must 
be protected and cherished, treated as delicate porcelain, and— 
er——’ 

* Kept under lock and key.’ 

* Exactly.’ 

“Is that being chivalrous ? ’ 

Again Lady Matilda frowned. Esther was making things 
difficult to one who prided herself upon making things easy. How- 
ever, she answered mildly : ‘ I’m not very good at expressing myself, 
but you know what I mean.’ 

‘I think I know what you mean,’ said Esther, ‘ but I should 
like to be sure. You have been terrified lest Harry should ask 
me to marry him.’ 

“My dear !’ 

‘Lady Matilda, only the plainest speaking is possible between 
us. Harry, perhaps, is too chivalrous to ask me to share com- 
parative poverty with him. Let us leave it at that, if it pleases you. 
But, if he had spoken, if he had been ’—she paused and brought 
out the word ‘rash’ with a derisive little smile—‘ I should have 
said “No.” If I had wanted his love more than anything else 
in the world, I should have said “No.” Have I made myself 
plain ?’ 

* You are a girl of spirit.’ 

‘Don’t flatter me! I’m a girl of temperament—the creature 
of impulse. I will be absolutely frank with you. There was one 
moment, only one, when I might have taken Harry if he had asked 
me. That was the first day, when I did not know how bad things 
were. Will you promise me that you will never let Harry know 
this ?’ 

“My poor child, of course.’ 

‘I’m not so poor as you imagine. I mean to make my way. 
I am not afraid of work, but I should resent being kept under lock 
and key.’ 

* We shall all stand by you, dear.’ 

“No; I shall drop out. Pity hurts horribly. And my 
great weakness is that I’m afraid of pain. I hardly know 
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vhat pain is. I have never been uncomfortable; I have never 
been lectured, or slighted. Bad times are coming, but I’m not 
afraid—yet.’ 

Lady Matilda kissed her with genuine affection. 

‘Of all the girls I have known,’ she said regretfully, ‘ you are 
the nicest and the pluckiest.’ 

‘Plucky ?’ said Esther, with a twist of her lip. ‘ Well, that 
remains to be seen.’ 

When Lady Matilda went away, Esther returned to her sitting- 
room, once the school-room, and the only room in the vast mansion 
which reflected personality. In a corner stood a doll’s house 
gorgeously furnished. Esther had played with dolls till she was 
fourteen, partly because she had an imagination, partly because 
she was loyal to things and persons who were a source of enter- 
tainment to her. The dolls lay in state in a mahogany tallboy, 
and often Esther would open the drawers and ask her old favourites 
how they fared. She was whimsically sensible that she had not 
treated some of them with forbearance. She had smacked an ear 
off a beautiful creature merely because she simpered and looked 
silly. Another sparkler had been spanked, after trial by jury, 
because it was certain that she scorned the Gollywog. A lovely 
lady from Paris wore sackcloth. Her magnificent trousseau 
had been given to an English doll who was ugly and, supposedly, 
virtuous. No greater punishment can be inflicted upon a gay 
Parisienne. 

Take away the doll’s house and the mahogany tallboy, and 
the room became, perhaps, obtrusively pretty. Esther admitted 
that she placed too high a value upon what pleased the eye. She 
adored flowers, and delicate fabrics, softly tinted porcelain, and 
books bound in white vellum, fancifully tooled. Near the fireplace 
adivan was piled high with eiderdown cushions. 

Upon this divan Esther reclined, thinking of Lady Matilda, 
of Harry, and of Dorothea. Dorothea had been a friend. Her 
marriage justified the use of the past tense. Esther knew George, 
and liked him, but he was a man without enthusiasm, cold as a 
fish, unlovable. Why had Dorothea married him? To sip 
coffee in a hall Jined with blue sodolite 2? To wear bigger diamonds 
than other women? To make a splash? To reply affirmatively 
to any of those questions exhibited ignorance of Dorothea. She was 
a Gallio in regard to material things. Perhaps she had fled from 
her mother. Esther recalled an Eastern proverb : ‘ As the sands of 
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the desert are to the weary traveller, so is overmuch speech to him 
who loveth silence.’ George had the gift of silence. He was like 
one of the strong, dumb men in Henry Seton Merriman’s novels, 
To his silence the distracted Dorothea may have sped as to an 
oasis. 

When the engagement was announced, Esther looked forward 
to heart to heart talks. She admired Dorothea enormously. 
Lady Matilda and Harry always spoke of her in superlatives. But 
for that matter, everybody knew that mother and son were a mutual 


admiration company with large assets and irreducible liabilities, 


Lady Matilda never looked so charming as when she was exhibiting 
photographs of her children to the stranger within her gates. 
“This is my boy,’ she would say, ‘the dearest fellow. I think 
you know my girl. Yes, as you say, very distinguished, and the 
most devoted daughter. What those darling children have been 
to me——!’ 

Nothing is so tiresome as a mystery, so we will hasten to explain 
why there were no heart to heart talks between Dorothea and 
Esther. Dorothea did appreciate silence; and she found out 
before she was ten years old that her mother, constitutionally 
and temperamentally, was unable to keep a secret. Harry, also, 
chattered indiscreetly. Accordingly, early in life, Dorothea 
learned to hold her tongue. Because of this, friends confided in 
her, notably Esther, and carried away by the beatitude of giving 
confidence, few paused to observe that they were receiving nothing 
in return. Then Dorothea fell in love with a man who was flirting 
with her. He married somebody else; Dorothea, out of pique, 
said ‘ Yes’ to the faithful George, who happened to propose upon 
the evening of the day when the engagement of the other man 
was announced. Because she could not marry the man she wanted, 
she took the man who wanted her. 

Esther, ingenuous and guileless, though not ignorant, could not 
understand what had happened. Dorothea’s reserve, so solid 
and indestructible, made Esther’s outpourings appear thin and 
flimsy. ‘She thinks me a gusher,’ Esther muttered to herself. 
And if she had known it, Dorothea was dying to speak with entire 
frankness—and couldn’t ! 

Habit had made her tongue-tied. 

Alone in her room, Esther underwent a reaction. She had 
confronted Lady Matilda with a derisive smile, but she saw herself 
through tears—tears which she despised, and yet recognised as the 
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inevitable successor of smiles. She believed in the rhythm of life. 
She had had her good times, and the bad times were at hand— 
kan years of struggle and renunciation. 

Three cups of tea shed a rosier light upon the future. Her eyes 
vere clear and bright when the solemn butler, already under notice 
toleave, announced that Mr. Rye was in the drawing-room. Esther 
had not seen Harry for three days, but she had written to announce 
her definite intention of going on the stage. 

She arranged her hair, which had a tinge of red in it, before she 
went downstairs. Examining herself in the glass, she could not 
deny that she was nice-looking, although at times her face exas- 
prated her, for she happened to be devoid of vanity. Her com- 
plexion, pale but clear, enhanced the value of her big hazel eyes 
ad red mouth. She found great fault with her mouth. It had 
an annoying droop to it. As a child she could remember overhearing 
whispers : ‘ What a sad little darling!’ But she was not sad, and 
never had been sad. Fortunately her nose had a tiny tilt to it. 
‘My nose despises my mouth,’ Esther would say. Certainly the 
nose indicated a saucy defiance. The brow was quite charming, 
lw and wide, and the hair waved from it naturally. Obstinacy 
perched itself upon her chin. Judging by appearances you would 
declare : ‘ Here is a creature of impulse, who has never come in 
contact with anything sordid and mean ; she has never entertained 
an unbeautiful thought ; she has capacity for enjoyment, but the 
delicacy of the nostril indicates equal sensibility to pain.” Men 
agreed that she possessed a sense of humour, and could see a joke 
against herself. Perhaps the greatest charm of the face was its 
immaturity and youthfulness. It might become really beautiful ; 
it might, as easily, degenerate into chocolate-box prettiness. 

Harry, usually of a sanguine complexion, looked rather pallid. 
Our preux chevalier had kept vigils, as befitted one about to embark 
upon a notable enterprise, exacting sacrifice and self-denial. Esther 
thook hands. 

‘I got your letter,’ said Harry. 

She divined that he disapproved of the stage. 

‘Letters are not like foolish young women, they seldom go 
astray.’ 

This was flippant ; and Harry frowned. After much thought 
and consultation with his friend, he had nerved himself for the great 
plunge. At such a moment, it was intolerable that Esther should 
make silly remarks. 
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“You mean to become an actress ? ’ 

‘I mean to earn my living.’ 

“Tf you can?’ 

“Tf I can.’ 

“Suppose you can’t ?’ 

‘It’s my duty to try.’ 

‘ And it’s my duty to prevent you. Isee that clearly. I didn’t 
sleep a wink last night. I want to do the right thing, but it’s not 
always certain just what the right thing is.’ 

So speaking, he possessed himself of her hand. Esther knew 
what was coming, and rejoiced. Harry was about to justify her 
feeling for him by doing something rash. The blood flew to her 
cheeks. 

‘I’m going to look after you,’ he whispered, and then he kissed 
her hand. Not an ardent wooing, according to the standard set 
by Romeo, but one must admit that our Harry was handicapped. 
Conscious of the censure of a devoted mother, he presented himself 
as a burnt offering upon the altar of duty. As a spectacle he 
would have been supremely ridiculous had he not loved Esther. 
This love, in its essence, was the highest emotion of which he 
was capable. For the moment it transmuted a pleasure-seeking 
egotist into something approximating to a man. 

‘Thank you,’ said Esther. 

Her hand trembled. Instantly, Harry kissed her, holding her 
to him, and triumphant. Duty slipped out of sight. He was 
astounded to think that he had restrained himself so long. And 
her seemingly unconditional surrender set him ablaze. She loved 
him! Her heart beat beneath his! The joy that cannot speak 
thrilled upon her sweet lips. So Cophetua kissed his beggar-maid, 
and forgot—let us hope—that he was a king. 

When he released her, she sank panting upon the primrose satin 
ottoman. She panted like a hunted animal too hardly pressed. 
Harry knelt down and laid his curly head in her lap. Her hands 
fell upon it, but her eyes were upturned. Then, in her soft voice, 
she said slowly : ‘Dear Harry, I love you, and you love me, but 
I cannot marry you, or allow you to take care of me.’ 

When he looked up confounded, she smiled, and, bending her 
own head, kissed him between the eyes. 

‘I shall marry you at once,’ he said, with finality. 

Esther shook her head. 

* You have asked me; that is enough.’ 
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‘It’s not enough for me,’ he protested. 

‘You have given me back my self-respect. Oh, Harry, I was 
miserable because you didn’t ask me. Now it’s all right. I can 
stand anything.’ 

‘We must be married at once,’ he repeated. 

‘In defiance of your mother 2 ’ 

‘Td have spoken before if it hadn’t been for her. The little 
Mater will come round, you'll see.’ 

‘She did come round this afternoon,’ said Esther. 

‘She didn’t make herselfi—er—nasty ?’ 

‘She couldn’t.’ 

‘You refuse to marry me because of something she said 2’ 

‘No, I refuse to marry you because I won’t be a burden on 
any man.’ 

‘My own girl! What nonsense you talk.’ 

‘Sense or nonsense, I say what I mean.’ 

‘You are not really serious 2’ 

‘To my inmost core.’ 

A warm discussion followed, unnecessary to record. Harry 
became platitudinous and prosy, and finally rude. Esther repressed 
her temper (she had one), and used soft answers. The preux 
chevalier realised that he was being flouted and set at nought. 
He had come hither prepared to play the paladin, and to ride away 
with his true love behind him. And Jo! his true love reversed their 
parts. She, single-handed, proposed to engage in a fight @ outrance 
against poverty. Can we blame him that he forgot his manners ? 

Next day Esther happened to call upon Dorothea. Coming 
out of the Park she saw Dorothea step from her carriage and enter 
the house. The butler, however, said ‘Not at home.’ No doubt 
Esther should have insisted. She would have done so a fortnight 
before, refusing to believe that a friend was not welcome in or out 
of season. Now she went away, not exactly aggrieved, but with 
the feeling that the Fates were on the side of Mrs. Grundy. Doro- 
thea, who had a splitting headache, never heard of this call. Esther, 
therefore, received no explanatory note. She told herself that 
Dorothea meant to drop her. 

Meanwhile Harry was persecuting her chivalrously. We may 
take his word for it that he was unhappy; and he made Esther 
unhappy. He bought an engagement ring which she refused 
to accept. He swore by the gods that he would hurl it into the 


Serpentine, but he didn’t. He recited, interminably, arguments 
2—2 
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against gently nurtured maidens leaving their bowers. Bayard 
or Gaston de Foix may have so talked to their sisters. Esther 
laughed, not very joyously, and assured our paladin that he was 
medieval, or at least early Victorian. Finally, he delivered an 
ultimatum : ‘ If she went on the stage, all was over.’ 

That evening she wrote to Henry FitzRoy and asked for five 
minutes of his valuable time. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


SOME PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


XXVI. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


I was with Mr. Gladstone through all the Midlothian campaigns 
save one. The exception befell in J886 when I was chained to the 
editorial desk in Bouverie Street. During one visit to Edinburgh 
there happened an incident for the time disquieting. I had been 
lunching with a Scotch Member. My host, a Lancashire Member 
named Summers, and myself were walking into town when I 
suddenly became aware that I had lost the sight of one eye. 

I was at the time something more than usually overworked, 
having the nightly task of telegraphing a letter to the ‘ Daily News ’ 
rately less than a column and a half in length, describing Mr. 
Gladstone’s tour. This was in addition to my daily letter to the 
Provinces with the weekly epistle by way of filling up time on Thurs- 
day. I always remember the exceeding kindness of Willie Summers. 
He led me off to the hospital, where an expert, having examined 
my eyes, gave me the comforting assurance that whilst there was 
the possibility of regaining the lost sight at some indefinite period, 
Ishould certainly be deprived of it for a year or two. 

There was nothing for it but to give up my work at Edinburgh 
and return home. Summers and half a dozen other good fellows 
saw me comfortably installed in a sleeping berth of the night mail 
going south. I remember asI lay awake, the train speeding 
through town and country, taking with my remaining eye a look 
into the future. It was no use repining. The thing was, how was 
Ito get along with only one eye? Evidently I should have to 
go about with a patch. Should it be flesh-coloured or black ? 
Idecided upon black and fell asleep. 

When I awoke at break of day I opened my eyes, and lo! the 
sight had returned to the damaged one. It was a little weak to 
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begin with, but gradually grew stronger, and I have never since 
had trouble with it. 

I saw a good deal of Mr. Gladstone during this marvellous 
epoch in a memorable life. In addition to being present at all his 
speeches, I met him frequently at luncheon or dinner at Dalmeny 
and elsewhere. For those who watched or shared the triumph of 
his earlier visits to the constituency there was something melan- 
choly in the contrast of the final act in the unparalleled drama, 
Between the campaign that presaged the downfall of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Ministry in 1880 and the one in 1892, which for the last time 
returned Mr. Gladstone member for Midlothian, there was fixed 
the great gulf of Home Rule. During the earlier campaigns up to, 
inclusive of, that of 1885, he was the idol of a united enthusiastic 
party. Meetings at which he appeared were tumultuous in their 
welcome. When he left the hall tens of thousands who could not 
find sitting or standing room within its walls waited patiently in 
the streets to see him drive by. A cheering crowd extended for 
fully a mile on the road to Dalmeny. A body of the younger 
Liberals made a nightly habit of forming an escort, running on 
either side of the carriage all the way. 

In 1892 all was changed. There were anxious days when doubt 
darkened his committee rooms as to whether he, formerly master 
of a magnificent majority, might creep in at the head of the poll. 
His meetings were still crowded, but the multitude in the streets 
had melted like snow on the river. There was no more racing of 
an escort on the Dalmeny Road. I recall the scene in the library 
at Dalmeny when Lord Tweedmouth, then Mr. Marjoribanks, 
Liberal Whip in the House of Commons, brought the news that 
the national poll had closed with a majority of forty for the Liberals. 

“Too small, too small,’ said Mr. Gladstone, shaking his head 
sadly and speaking in low grave voice that betrayed his emotion. 
Constitutionally sanguine, he had counted upon the country 
giving him a majority of a hundred. 

Here is a note from my diary made during the last of the trium- 
phal progresses through Midlothian. 

November 18, 1885. 

Went to Dalmeny and had a cheerful time. Only a small 
party at luncheon—Lord and Lady Rosebery, Mrs. Gladstone, Miss 
Mary Gladstone, a Gladstone son whom I don’t know, Mr. Spencer 
Lyttelton, Lady Spencer and a charming young wife, daughter 
of Sir John Lubbock. I sat between her and Lady Spencer 
and had an interesting conversation with the latter about Ireland. 
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Mr. Gladstone came down half an hour late and was rallied by 
our host upon his unpunctuality. Lord Rosebery reminded him of 
something he had once said about punctuality at luncheon time. 
Mr. Gladstone took up the point with as much energy as if it were 
one of Lord Randolph’s accusations in the House of Commons. 
Finally he drew from Lord Rosebery the admission that he had 
been in error, that he (Mr. Gladstone) had never said anything 
about being punctual at luncheon, but had recommended the 
desirability of absence of formality—that anybody should drop 
in as they pleased and sit where they liked. 

Mr. G. was in the liveliest humour, talking all the time in a 
rich musical voice. I sat immediately opposite to him with a 
pot fern in a silver cover between us. This he presently removed 
and talked to me about the ‘ Punch’ staff, being much interested 
in the Wednesday dinner. 

After luncheon Lord Rosebery proposed that we should go 
and see the Castle, an ancient ruin he has rebuilt on the sea coast 
which bounds one side of Dalmeny Park. Forgot to note that 
Lieutenant Greely was of the party. He was very quiet at the 
luncheon. A tall, narrow-chested, delicate-looking man, with 
bushy black whiskers, and spectacles; more like a student than 
an Arctic explorer. Lord Rosebery walked with me to the Castle, 
Lady Spencer went on before with Sir John Lubbock’s daughter, 
whose married name I did not catch. Presently Greely arrived, 
and afterwards Mr. Gladstone. 

The Castle is a charming place, full of old furniture and precious 
memorials, chiefly belonging to the Stuart time. There are also 
many old books. Mr. Gladstone was, as before, in the highest 
spirits, talking incessantly. He picked up one of the books and, 
sitting on a broad window seat, began reading and discoursing. 
We spent a good half hour here walking through the rooms. 
At four o’clock, much after his usual time, Mr. Gladstone went off 
for a walk with Lady Spencer and Lord Rosebery. Lieutenant 
Greely walked with me to my cab, and we had a long talk. 

Mr. G. was got up in the most extraordinary style. He wore 
a narrow-skirted, square-cut tail coat, made, I should say, in 
the year the Reform Bill was drafted. Over his shoulders was 
a little cape, on his head a white soft felt hat. The back view 
was irresistible. Mrs. Gladstone waits upon him and watches 
him like a hen with its first chicken. She is always pulling up his 
collar or fastening a button, or putting him to sit in some particular 
chair, little attentions he accepts without remark, and with much 
the same placid air a very small and good-tempered babe wears 
when being put to bed. 


Remembering our talk at Dalmeny and Mr. Gladstone’s interest 
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in the personnel of the ‘Punch’ staff, I some time later invited him 
to meet them at my house. He replied : 
4 Whitehall Gardens: November 14, 1888. 

Dear Mr. Lucy,—I thank you much for the invitation to join 
the goodly company to be assembled round your table on the 
11th of Dec. But I am. living in hope of escape to the country 
before that date, and therefore I fear I am precluded from accepting 
your kind invitation. 

At the same time, if the dinner is in any case to come off, and 
if it were allowed me in the event of my being in or near London 
to offer myself, I should thankfully accept such a reservation.— 

Faithfully yours, 
W. E. GuapsTone. 


The gathering came off on May 7, 1889. I always remember as 
an instance of Mr. G.’s extreme courtesy and unselfish consideration 
for others, that, brought up in days when smoking was regarded 
as bad form, personally disliking the smell of tobacco, he com- 
missioned his son Herbert to see me and insist that at the forth- 
coming dinner we should not depart from the custom of the weekly 
symposium, but should at the proper time smoke. The ‘ Punch’ 
staff were represented by the editor, Frank Burnand ; Tenniel, not 
yet Sir John; du Maurier, Linley Sambourne, and Harry Furniss. 
Outsiders, in addition to the guest of the evening, were Lord Granville, 
David Plunket, now Lord Rathmore, and Lord Charles Beresford. 

I quote from my diary : 


‘Mr. Gladstone dined with us to-night to meet the editor and 
artists of the “ Punch ” staff. Was much struck on nearer view 
with that feeling of surprise at his amazing physical and mental 
virility which surprises every observer of him in public life. The 
only casual indications that he has entered his eightieth year 
take the form of increasing deafness and a slight huskiness in his 
voice, which latter wears off as he talks—and he talks with abound- 
ing freeness, though, as someone observed, he is also “a most 
attractive listener.” One notable thing about his personal appear- 
ance is the brightness of his eyes. They are fuller and more un- 
clouded than those of many a man under fifty. Dowered at birth 
with a magnificent constitution, he has all his life taken great care 
of it. 

‘ Talking about John Bright, he spoke regretfully of the careless- 
ness with which his old friend dealt with himself. 

‘« Bright,” he said emphatically, “did nothing he should do 
to preserve his health, and everything he should not.” 

“If he had only been wise, and’ wise in time, there is, in Mr. 
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Gladstone’s opinion, no reason why he should not have been 
alive to-day, hale and strong. He never would listen to advice 
about himself. Mr. Gladstone told a funny little story about his 
habits on this score. Up to within the last ten years he had no 
recognised medical attendant. There was some anonymous and 
unknown person to whom he went for advice, and of whom he 
spoke oracularly. 

‘*“ But,” said Mr. Gladstone, with that curious approach to a 
wink that sometimes varies his grave aspect, “ he would never tell 
his name, or say where he lived.” 

‘About ten years ago Mr. Bright surprised Sir Andrew Clark by 
appearing in his consulting room. Sir Andrew, who knew all 
about his peculiarities in this matter, asked him how it was he 
came to see him. 

‘« Oh,” said Mr. Bright, “it’s Gladstone; he never will let 
me rest.” 

‘The mischief of long neglect had been accomplished, but Mr. 
Bright acknowledged the immense benefit he received, and nothing 
more was heard of the anonymous doctor. 

‘Mr. Gladstone used to advise Mr. Bright as one panacea for 
preserving health of mind and body never to think of political 
affairs after getting into bed or on awakening in the morning. 

‘<< T never do that,” Mr. Gladstone said; ‘“ I never allow myself 
to do it. In the most exciting political crises I dismiss current 
matters entirely from my mind when I go to bed, and will not think 
of them till I get up in the morning. I told Bright this, and he said, 
‘That’s all very well for you, but my way is exactly the reverse. 
I think over all my speeches when I am in bed’! ”’ 

‘Like Sancho Panza, Mr. Gladstone has a great gift of sleep. 
Seven hours he always takes, “and,” he added with a smile, “I 
should like to haveeight. I hate getting up in the morning and hate 
it the same every morning. But one can do everything by habit, 
and when I have had my seven hours’ sleep I get up.” 

‘He evidently enjoyed the company in which he found himself, 
and was in bounding spirits. Nothing was more surprising than 
the range of his topics, unless it were the completeness of his in- 
formation upon each. Homer early came under review, and for 
ten minutes he talked about him with brightening eye, and the 
deep rich tones of voice used only when he is moved. One thing I 
remember he said about Homer that struck me as new was that he 
evidently did not like Venus—Aphrodite Mr. Gladstone preferred 
to call the goddess. He cited half a dozen illustrations of Homer’s 
dislike for a goddess usually fascinating to mankind. Pictures and 
artists he discussed, with special reference to the picture shows 
now open in London. He said he always liked to go round a 
picture gallery with an artist. 
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‘ « Artists,” he said, ‘looking at a picture, always see in it 
less to criticise and more to admire than is possible to ordinary 
people. An artist sees more in a man’s face than you or I.” 

‘Thirty-five times Mr. Gladstone has had his portrait painted. 
He had, he said, the good fortune to have fallen into the hands 
of a great artist, who made the minimum of demand upon his time. 
In his individual case, five hours sufficed Millais for sittings for the 
most elaborate portrait, and this time was given by Mr. Gladstone 
with real pleasure. 

‘«Ts Millais, then, a charming companion when at work?” 
someone asked. 

‘ «« Ves,” said Mr. Gladstone ; “ but not because hetalks. Tosee 
him at work is a delight, observing the way in which he throws his 
heart and soul into it.” 

‘Mr. Gladstone’s memory is amazing, more particularly for 
events that took place half a century ago. Oddly enough, where 
memory has always failed him is in the matter of faces. This gift, 
precious to princes, was withheld from him. He told how some 
fifty years ago there was a man going about with some theory 
(now sunk into oblivion) by the application of which, in connexion 
with electricity, he estimated a man’s character as a phrenologist 
does by feeling his bumps. 

‘«« There were, he told me, three faculties in which I was lack- 
ing,” said Mr. Gladstone. ‘“ One of them was that I had no 
memory for faces, and I am sorry to say it is quite true.” 

‘What were the other two gifts lacking he did not say. This 
forgetfulness of faces he evidently deeply deplored, probably 
recognising in it the occasion of embarrassment. 

‘He talked a good deal about old times in the House of Commons, 
lapsing into that charming tone of reminiscence which on rare 
occasions, on quiet Tuesday evenings or Friday nights, in olden 
days delighted the House. One scene he recalled with as much 
ease as if it happened yesterday, and told the story with unde- 
signed dramatic power. It took place in the year 1841. 

‘“ You were there,” he said to Earl Granville, sitting imme- 
diately opposite to him. ‘“ You had not left the Commons then. 
Didn’t you vote in the division? ” (naming the Bill upon which 
the episode was founded). 

‘Lord Granville deprecatingly shook his head, and, to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s undisguised amazement, admitted he could not remember 
what took place in the House of Commons on a particular night 
forty-eight years ago! To Mr. Gladstone the scene was as vivid 
as if it had happened at the morning sitting he had just left to come 
in to dinner. The question was one on which party passion ran 
high. Forces were so evenly divided that every vote was of fateful 
consequence. 
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‘«The Whips of those days, somehow or other,” he observed 
parenthetically, “seemed to know better than they do now how a 
division would go.” 

‘Tt was known that there would be, on one side or the other, 
a majority of one. There was a Conservative member almost at 
death’s door. 

« «He was dead,” Mr. Gladstone added emphatically, “‘except that 
he had just a little breath left in him. The question was, could he 
be brought to the House? The Whips said he must, and so he was. 
He came in a Bath chair, and I never forget the look on his face, 
his eyes glassy and upturned, his jaws stiff. We, a lot of young 
Conservatives, clustered round the door and saw him wheeled in. 
At first we thought they had brought a corpse. He voted, and the 
Bill was cartied by a majority of one.” 

‘In pathetic tone he regretted that opportunities of visiting 
America had disappeared. 

‘ «T always feel,” he said, “asense of deep gratitude to the Ameri- 
can people. They have been exceedingly kind to me, kinder than 
I deserve. At the time of their great war I gave utterance to 
expression of opinions which, considering my connexion with the 
Ministry of the day, had better been left unspoken. They 
forget and have forgiven. I am almost daily receiving tokens of 
the warm-heartedness of the American people, and should like to 
look them face to face in their own country.” 

‘He talked of the lately published correspondence of Mr. Motley, 
the American Minister to Germany. He spoke quite enthusiastically 
of the letter Bismarck wrote to Motley, inviting him to go and see him. 

‘« Tt is quite a revelation of the inner nature of the man,” he said 
—“ throws a flood of light on a character habitually masked by 
official reserve. One is glad to think of the Bismarck disclosed 
by that letter.” 

‘He spoke with friendly warmth of quite another statesman, the 
Prince of Wales (King Edward VII). ‘‘ A shrewd man, a keen 
observer, full of tact, always educating himself without deliberately 
sitting down to learn a lesson; rarely opening a book, but keeping 
himself aw courant with whatever is going on in the world; and 
when the time comes for him to take his part in public business, 
doing it thoroughly.” 

‘Someone asked Mr. Gladstone if he thought the manners of the 
House of Commons had suffered deterioration compared with 
former times. After a pause, during which his mind was probably 
reviewing his fifty years of Parliamentary life, he answered emphati- 
cally in the negative. He did not remember Sir Charles Wetherell, 
who, with “ his only lucid interval ” (as the Speaker of the day called 
the space between his waistcoat and his braceless trousers) dis- 
appeared with the unreformed Parliament. But he could recall 
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many scenes in the House beside which the little explosions of the 
present day sink into insignificance. 

‘One hopes he has forgotten, or at least refuses to remember, 
a scene that took place in the House of Commons during the heighs 
of the Jingo fever, when having gone out to vote on one of the 
protests against the foreign policy of Mr. Disraeli, a mob of the 
‘gentlemen of England ” clustered by the door of the division 
lobby hooted and jeered him as he passed. 

‘ Another improvement he noted in this connexion is in respect of 
political cartoons. In his early days, when an artist was engaged 
to produce a caricature, he nearly always descended to gross _per- 
sonal caricature, sometimes to indecency. To-day Mr. Gladstone 
observes in the humorous papers (he was speaking more parti- 
cularly of “‘ Punch ”’) a total absence of vulgarity, and a fairer treat- 
ment, which made this department of warfare always pleasing.’ 


Here is note of another dinner-party, this time with Mr. Glad- 
stone as the host. I leave it as it was written, perceiving in 
coming upon it after the lapse of eighteen years the intent of bring- 
ing into fuller light his supremacy uninfluenced by his surroundings. 

15th March, 1890.—Dined to-night with Gladstone in St. 
James’s Square, a house he has rented for the season, a big roomy 
gloomy mansion built when George I. was king. On the pillars 
of the porch stand in admirable preservation two of the wrought 
iron extinguishers in which in days gone by the link boys used to 
thrust their torches when they had brought master or mistress 
home or convoyed a guest. Inside hideous light-absorbing flock 
papers prevail. One gets a sight rare in these days of the gloominess 
amid which our grandfathers dwelt. 

The dinner-table was as loveless in appearance as everything 
else. Evidently sore lack of the delicate taste that knows how to 
fling flowers about and make tables bright with chastened light 
and dainty colour. There was a central candelabra in which 
blazed eight candles without a shade. On either side stood two 
others, making hideous bare light over the table. It was more 
than even Mr. G., presumably accustomed to this kind of thing, 
could stand. After a while he ordered the smaller candlesticks 

to be removed. The company, including myself, was mediocre ; 
the surroundings such as I have hinted at. But the host made 
up for all shortcomings. He talked with unbroken flow of spirits, 
always having more to say on any subject that turned up, and 
saying it better, than anyone else. His memory is as amazing 
as his opportunities of acquiring knowledge have been unique. 
In his eighty-first year, as we sat at table to-night, he recalled 
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as if it were yesterday an incident that happened when he was 
eighteen months old. Prowling about the nursery on all fours, 
there suddenly flashed upon his consciousness the existence of 
his nurse as she towered above him. He remembered her voice 
and the very pattern of her frock. This was his earliest recollection, 
his first clear consciousness of existence. His memory of Canning 
when he stood for Liverpool in 1812 was perfectly clear, for he 
was then nearly as old as three and took an intelligent interest in 
public affairs. 

Of a later date was his memory of Parliamentary elections 
and the strange processes by which they were accomplished. The 
poll was kept open for days, and the custom was for voters to be 
shut up in pens ten at atime. Emerging from these enclosures, 
they recorded their votes. The gatherings were called tallies, and 
the reckoning up of them was a matter watched with breathless 
interest in the constituency. It was always a point of honour for 
a side to get its tally first recorded at the polling booth. 

He told with great gusto of an incident that befell at a Liverpool 
election in the first quarter of the century. The poll opened at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and the Liberal Party, determined to 
have a start, marshalled ten voters and with them filled the pen 
by the polling booth as early as four in the morning. The Con- 
servatives were to all appearances beaten in this first move. But 
their defeat was only apparent. Presently a barrel of beer con- 
veniently tapped was rolled up to the pen where time hung heavy 
on the hands of the expectant voters. They naturally regarded 
this as a delicate attention on the part of their friends, and cans 
being handy they liberally helped themselves. After a while 
consternation fell upon them. Man after man withdrew, till the 
pen was empty, and ten Conservatives waiting in reserve rushed in 
and took possession of the pen. 

‘ The beer,’ said Mr. Gladstone, laughing till his eyes moistened, 
“had been heavily jalaped.’ 

In June 1895 the Kiel Canal was opened by the German Em- 
peror. Sir Donald Currie, who on earlier occasions had been Mr. 
Gladstone’s princely entertainer on health-giving sea-trips, con- 
ceived the idea of conveying him to the spectacle in one of the 
latest additions to the Union-Castle Line fleet. Mr. G., who had 
for some time been in ill-health, cordially accepted the invitation. 
The Tantallon Castle was assigned to the service, and an interesting 
company of guests invited to share the privilege of the unique 
expedition. 
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It will appear from the subjoined extract from a log of the 
voyage that Mr. Gladstone narrowly escaped from an accident 
that might have rounded off a marvellous career by the common- 
place incident of drowning. 


Kiel, Thursday, June 20.—This evening Mr. G. and small party 
went aboard Sir William Ingram’s yacht Osprey to make a 
tour of the battleships. As the yacht passed the British fleet, 
the Royal Sovereign, Repulse and Blenheim dipped their colours 
in honour of the old man, who sat on deck under shade of what 
looked like a Gingham umbrella. The officers, crowded to the 
gangways, saluted, a courtesy Mr. G. acknowledged by raising 
his bowler hat. 

We had not sped half a mile when an incident occurred that 
threatened momentous consequences. A steam launch, putting off 
from the Italian man-of-war Savoia, bore right down upon our little 
craft of 60 tons; the course seemed so deliberately chosen that 
those on board the yacht, watching with increasing anxiety, 
expected every moment that the helm would be put up and 
collision avoided. 

As the launch held on her way, straight as an arrow to the mark, 
we to our horror discovered that the man at the helm was in the act 
of drinking from a bottle. Apparently no look-out was kept. 
Holding straight on her course, the steam launch crashed into the 
yacht. At the very last moment the man at the helm, having 
finished his bottle and aroused to a sense of danger by shouts from 
the yacht, shifted the helm. Thus when the blow was struck the 
launch was beginning to turn off, and so smote the yacht at an angle 
that avoided what a minute earlier seemed absolute destruction. 

I sat close to Mr. Gladstone during the terrible minutes. | am 
not sure that with his dimmed eyesight he realised the peril. He 
must have heard the shouting, and seen the rush of passengers 
to the side of the yacht warning off the launch. If he understood 
he faced the peril without displaying a sign of fear. 

The captain and engineer of the Osprey hurried below to inquire 
what damage had been done to our cockleshell of a hull. Strange 
to say, none was visible, the scraping of the paint of the bulwarks 
being the only token of the encounter. The Italian boat was 
seriously injured, her cut-water being wrenched to one side. 

The incident was observed from the Savoia and the launch was 
smartly recalled. 


Mighty things happened in London during our brief voyage. 
On the morning of Saturday, June 22, there reached us at 
Gottenberg a telegram announcing the defeat on the Cordite ques- 
tion of Lord Rosebery’s government. Arrived at Gravesend on the 
Monday morning, there were brought aboard newspapers hot from 
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the press. Whilst everyone fought for a copy, Mr. Gladstone, offered 
first choice from the precious bundle, looked a little bored. After a 
moment’s hesitation he selected the ‘Daily News,’ tucked it under 
his arm, and walked off to his State cabin on deck. The news 
would keep till he had settled down in his armchair by the table, 
on which were set his Danish dictionary and the book which with 
its assistance he was already able to read. 

The last time I looked upon the mobile face, the stately figure, 
familiar in the multitudinous phases of a quarter of a century, 
was when Mr. Gladstone drove through the streets homeward from 
Liverpool Street Station. Three years earlier had he passed through 
London when the City was throbbing in anticipation of a General 
Election his carriage would have been followed by an excited 
crowd, some cheering, some hooting as conscience and conviction 
dictated. Now as he moved along at a slow pace, necessitated by 
the midday traffic, people on the pathways, recognising the well- 
known face, stopped to regard him. ‘ There’s Gladstone!’ they 
said to each other, and lifted their hats in salutation. 

There was passing through the crowded streets not the strenuous 
statesman round whose banner for fifty years the turmoil of political 
warfare had raged. It was only his ghost, a wraith that had nothing 
todo with contests at the poll, with majorities in the country or 
in the House of Commons. 

One of the last letters Mr. Gladstone wrote from Downing Street 
had reference to the position taken up by the ‘ Daily News’ on the 
Home Rule question, described in an earlier chapter. 


10 Downing Street, Whitehall: March 5, ’94. 


Dear Mr. Lucy,—Though under very great pressure I must 
thank you for your kind letter. 

I must add a word to your statement of the solitude in which the 
‘Daily News’ took and gallantly maintained its post. I remember 
a day on which the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ under its clever but 
erratic editor, published an object lesson of the field of battle on 
the Irish question. On one side were ‘D.N.’ and ‘ P.M.G.’—on 
the other the rest. I took my ‘ P.M.G.,’ drew a noose round the 
fighting figure, and with a long line at the end of it, carried 
it over to the other side, and by this verifying process placed the 
support of the ‘P.M.G.’ at its true value, and left ‘D.N.’ 
occupying absolutely alone its place of honour. I hope my 
account is intelligible. 

I remain faithfully yours, 
W. E. GuaDsTONE. 
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A page of Toby, M.P.’s Diary appearing in ‘ Punch’ the week 
after Mr. Gladstone’s death thus concluded : ‘ At the time of his 
second retirement the weight of twenty years was added to the 
burden of his prodigious labours. His mind was as bright, his 
intellect as keen as ever. But the flesh truly was weak. So he 
came not any more, and the House of Commons is poorer through 
all time to come by the loss of his illuminating presence. 

‘ Business done—Mr. Gladstone’s. 


Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages.’ 


From Sir George Trevelyan. 
8 Grosvenor Crescent : Wednesday. 
My Dear Lucy,—I think the final*passage in Toby, M.P.’s, 
Diary in ‘ Punch’ to-day is the best of that all has been written 
about Mr. Gladstone since the news came from Hawarden. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


XXVII. 


A SCAPE-GOAT OF THE BOER WAR. 


I met Henry Colvile in January 1884. Mrs. Lucy and I were 
returning from our journey round the world. Colvile had com- 
pleted a survey of the Arbain Road in the Libyan Desert, 
through which there was some talk of making a railway. He 
joined the ship at Suez, and, sitting opposite each other at the 
dinner-table, we speedily became friends. He was, I fancy, one 
of the earliest users of the Kodak. I still possess a number of 
photographs, snapshots taken by him on his interesting ride 
through lands unknown. 

He was, with individual differences, the same type of man as 
Fred Burnaby. The two shared in common a passion for seeking 
danger in the car of a balloon. Whilst still a captain in the Grena- 
diers Colvile married his first wife. It occurred to him that it 
would be an agreeable thing, instead of going off after their wedding 
on @ home or foreign tour, to start on a honeymoon in a balloon. 
The bride consenting, the happy couple drove from the church 
door to the place where Colvile’s balloon was inflated with gas, 
and had a most successful trip. 

A hard worker, a born soldier, a man of dauntless courage, 
his promotion was steady. The outbreak of the Boer War found 
him at Gibraltar, in command of the Infantry Brigade. He urgently 
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applied for an appointment at the seat of war, and Lord Roberts, 
nowing his man, gave him command of the Ninth Division. 
Here seemed an opening that might lead him into the front rank 
of British generals. It proved to be a chasm that engulfed 
fame and fortune. 

Having been five times honourably mentioned in despatches 
from the field of battle, his name became ominously familiar to 
the British public by a succession of disasters. A force of mounted 
men and guns, under command of Colonel Broadwood, riding 
towards Bloemfontein were ambushed at Sanna’s Post by the Boers 
under De Wet and thoroughly routed. Colvile was under orders 
to advance from Bloemfontein and reinforce them. He came near 
enough to hear the guns. But, according to the charge brought 
against him, he was content to make a slow flanking movement, 
and the Boers were left undisturbed in their victory. 

Some months later, Colvile, in command of the Highland Brigade, 
was moving towards Heilbron. -A force of 500 Yeomanry had been 
sent to join him at Lindley. On their arrival they found he had 
passed through. Halting for a day with intention to follow on 
his track, they were attacked by the ubiquitous De Wet, and 
after hard fighting surrendered. The charge brought against 
Colvile in this case was that, disregarding the cry for help from 
the Yeomanry, he continued his march. 

Citation of these facts is necessary for explanation of the sub- 
joined letter, in which Colvile states his own case: 


9 Wellington Court, Albert) Gate: Jan. 19, 1901. 

Dear Lucy,—I was placed on the retired list in last night’s 
Gazette, so now I imagine the W.O. and I are quits over the ‘ in- 
subordination.’ I sinned and have been punished, and am now free 
to peg away at the old question of my conduct in South Africa. 
I hear they say the fact of the telegram being a forgery is unim- 
portant, and I should not be surprised if they find that the whole 
Yeomanry incident is unimportant too, and fall back on Sanna’s 
Post. I believe I have an even better case over that than on Lindley. 

It must always be a matter of opinion whether I should 
have turned back to help the Yeomanry or not; but Sanna’s Post 
can be reduced to a question of hard fact. Would it have been 
possible under any circumstances (starting from Bloemfontein at 
the time ordered) for me to recapture Broadwood’s guns? I say 
‘No.’ Of course they will say ‘ Yes,’ and if there is an inquiry,we 
shall both produce our evidence. 

_ There has been some rather shady work over my retirement. 
VOL, XXVI.—NO, 151, N.S. 3 
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But I do not want to argue about that, as I look upon the charge of 
insubordination as only a red herring intended to take the scent 
off the main issue. 
I return to Lightwater on Monday, but could meet you any day, 
if there is anything you would like to know. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. E. Cotvine. 


The insubordination to which he alludes, which led to his being 
placed on the retired list, was a statement made by him to a 
newspaper representative on his return to England. 

After the Lindley incident he was relieved of his command 
in South Africa, but was permitted to return to the high military 
position formerly occupied by him at Gibraltar. Fortune, pur- 
suing him with relentless malignity, stabbed him afresh. Hardly 
had he settled down in his old quarters when a curt command 
from the War Office practically dismissed him from the service. 
He came home a broken man, and never regained oppor- 
tunity of rejoining the service he loved. He looked me up 
in London and, finding I was in the country, posted off to 
Hythe, bringing his maps and memoranda with him. I recall 
his figure as he knelt on my study floor with the map spread out 
before him demonstrating the sheer impossibility of his men, 
setting out from Bloemfontein at the time ordered, arriving at 
Sanna’s Post in time to recapture Broadwood’s guns. 

His last tragedy brought him the relief of death. Riding, 
according to his wont, at top-speed on a motor-bicycle, he came 
into collision with a motor-car driven by an old friend and some- 
time comrade. When the lights were turned on the prostrate 
body it was fourd that Henry Colvile’s troubles in this world 
were over. 


XXVIII. 


‘ c.-B.”’ 


At three historic epochs falling within my personal observation 
politicians at head-quarters, voicing opinion prevalent at the 
moment in London society, have grievously erred. The first 
dates back to 1873, when it was generally agreed that, by 
declining the Premiership pressed upon his acceptance after the 
resignation of Gladstone, Disraeli lost his final opportunity. ‘he 
second was when Gladstone’s departure for Midlothian in the 
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spring of 1880 was regarded as a forlorn hope as far as it concerned 
his chances of his again becoming Premier. The third was when 
the claims of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to succession to the 
Liberal Premiership were, in the closing years of his leadership 
of the Opposition, thought scarcely worth discussing. 

As history records, Disraeli in 1874 triumphed over the deeply 
rooted prejudices of the Tory Party, disarmed the long-cherished 
distrust of his sovereign, and became the most powerful Premier 
since the days of Pitt. Gladstone came back to power in 1880 to 
commence not the least striking or important chapter of his mar- 
vellous career. Within a few months of his accession to the 
highest office open to a Commoner, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
became the most popular Leader of the House since Palmerston 
sat on the Treasury Bench, his too-early death being mourned 
with unfeigned sorrow in both political camps. 

The difference in the position of Campbell-Bannerman as Leader 
of the Opposition and that almost immediately conceded to him as 
Premier can be fully realised only by daily witnesses of scenes in 
the House of Commons during successive phases of his career. 
The party fealty, in many cases ripening into personal affection, 
displayed towards him during his brief Premiership, finds parallel 
only in the insubordination and habitual slighting that fretted him 
while he sat on the other side of the Table. A man constitution- 
ally disposed to scholarly indolence, he at the call of duty came to 
the help of the Liberal Party when sections of it had worried 
Sir William Harcourt into resignation. His view of the situation 
is cheerfully indicated in the following letter, written on accept- 
ance of the Leadership in succession to Sir William Harcourt: 


Belmont Castle, Meigle, Scotland: January 15, 1899. 


My pear Lucy,—Very many thanks for your letter and for 
your flattersome encyclical. You are always too kindly, and do 
not keep so strictly to the truth as we higher principled politicians do. 

Seriously, however, I am overwhelmed by the friendliness of 
the public generally and the party in particular. As to my im- 
mediate colleagues, nothing could be more urgent and instant 
than their expression of desire for me to take the foremost place— 
and I really could not have entertained the idea had it not been for 
their solidarity. 

Can it be that we have for some time had an element warring 
against this necessary solidarity among us? Can there be some 
sensation of relief that—but no; why waste time on such an 
mpossible conjecture ? 

3—2 
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If it comes, then, we must make the best of it, whether we 
like it or not, and I can answer for one who does not like it. 

In the meantime the thought uppermost with me is, how nice 
it would be to be at Hythe! We have had an odious winter in 
Caledonia, every day different from, and worse than, its predecessor, 
You have been all this time favoured by the light breezes of the 
balmy South. How we envy you. I presume you constantly 
make the run over from Dover to Calais, laying up a stock of 
health for the stale and stuffy Lobby. 

We shall soon meet, I daresay, and I hope that whatever 
changes supervene (that is, I think, a good Press word) you will 
always find me 

Yours very truly, 
H. C.-B. 


Within a period of twelve months things had grown so bad 
that a second meeting of the Liberal Party at the Reform Club 
was summoned, to hear the declaration that if things did not 
mend, a new Leader must be sought. 

Towards the close of the Session of 1899 I took the opportunity 
in a weekly article which had much vogue in Parliamentary circles, 
to write a few plain words on the situation. It brought me a letter 
of which the following are such extracts as may be printed at this 
date. 


Marienbad ; August 13, '99. 


My pear Lucy,—I am greatly obliged to you : 

(a) For your writing in the ‘ Observer.’ 

(b) For sending it to me. 

(c) For your letter. 

(d) For enclosing your riposte to —— 

I do not foam and fret about it quite so much as you do, though 
I wince internally. ... I blame rather the decent, quiet, well- 
disposed rank and file who do not see the harm they are doing in 
following unruly courses. 

Also, the whipping might be more strenuous. But after all 
there are two theories. One is that there should always be the 
observance of discipline ; the other is that it is better not to be 
always cracking the whip, but rather to let them have their fling 
on immaterial things so long as they go straight on the bigger 
questions. We shall see. 

Here we are. . . . No M.P.s as yet and only two Lords; thus no 
society for you. Stick to Hythe, therefore. .. . 

What a drama at Rennes and Paris! We have seen nothing 
like it for thrilling interest in our time. 
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SIXTY YEARS 


Remember me to your wife. We are both pretty well and 
recovered from a terrible hot journey out. 
Yours, 
H. C.-B. 
The drama alluded to was the second trial of Dreyfus. 


The fragment reveals the genial, lofty character of the writer. 
He was daily wounded in the house of a friend. Having sacrificed 
treasured ease to the services of the party, having no axe to grind 
on his own account, rich, popular, a man of simplest, most whole- 
some tastes, he had, there being no one else acceptable for the 
sacrifice, loyally given up all. His reward was revolt in his own 
ranks, an attitude of hostility, curiously mixed with contempt, 
on the part of gentlemen opposite. Yet he makes no complaint, 
indulges in no recrimination. 

When, a little more than five years later, he became First 
Minister of the Crown, dispenser of honours, he, doubtless with his 
genial smile, tossed a title to one of the men who had been fore- 
most in organising the petty revolts among a wing of the Liberal 
Party that weakened the hands of its nominal Leader and gave the 
enemy occasion to blaspheme. The prize was probably acquired 
by the practice successful in the case of the importunate widow. 
But how many are there who would have displayed the mag- 
nanimity of Campbell-Bannerman towards a former foe, whom it 
certainly was not worth while to buy over ? 

It was this caballing behind the scenes among sections of his 
own following that accounted for the comparative failure of 
Campbell-Bannerman as Leader of the Opposition. If, as was 
rudely made apparent, he did not command the confidence of 
his own following, how could he hope to win the respect of the 
adversary ? It was certainly not forthcoming. There were some 
painful scenes in the closing Sessions of what was known as the 
Khaki Parliament. When Campbell-Bannerman addressed the 
House, members who crowded the benches to hear Mr. Asquith 
speak ostentatiously withdrew. Mr. Balfour with rare variance 
from constitutional habit of chivalrous courtesy did not hesitate to 
sneer at his later habit of reading his speeches from MS. Mr. 
Chamberlain, following him in debate, harped on the same string. 
Had this method of attack been resented by swift outburst of angry 
protest from the Liberals it would have been endurable. Bitterest 
ingredient in the cup was that the assailants were unrebuked. 
Campbell-Bannerman bore this discipline so uncomplainingly 
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wincing internally as he admits, but too proud to show the wound— 
that it must have been something of a revelation to his colleagues 
on the Front Bench when, the result of the General Election of 
1906 declared, they found him resolved not only to take the 
Premiership, but to be master in his Cabinet household. The fact, 
discerned by his clear sight, was that he was the elect of the people. 
While the House of Commons as a whole underestimated his 
capacity, there was nothing approaching the enthusiasm among 
Liberal members that at repeated crises sustained the predominance 
of Gladstone. London misunderstood and belittled him. The 
Provinces, having the advantage of perspective, saw him in a truer 
light, and were determined to have none other as Premier. 
Some of his colleagues on the Front Bench, solicitous for his health 
and comfort, wanted to shelve him in the restful obscurity of the 
House of Lords. It was no secret at the time that one whose 
collaboration in the Ministry was almost indispensable, for some 
days refused to take office if Campbell-Bannerman continued to 
lead the party in the Commons. He plcedded along, smiling, 
courteous, but implacable. In the end he got his way, and lived 
long enough to establish a rarely equalled position as Leader, 
not only of his party, but of the House of Commons. 

It was while he was Leader of the Opposition he wrote the 
subjoined letter, correcting a blunder into which I had fallen in 
sketching one of my ‘ Pictures in Parliament ’ for the ‘ Daily News.’ 


6 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.: February 12, ’96. 


My pear Lucy,—That I should be able to catch you out! I 
thought you knew everything about Parliamentary practices. 

You speak of me as ‘ forgetting’ to take my hat off when the 
Speaker read the Speech. On the contrary, I kept it on purposely, 
maintaining the traditional rule of the House, which has always 
been that members uncover to hear a direct message from the 
Queen, but never to hear a message read at second-hand from the 
Chair. 

When I first came into the House this distinction was universally 
observed. It was observed to the end by Northcote, Lowe, Mr. G., 
Hartington, and all the wieille école. If I am the last survivor of 
the true faith and practice, I am proud of the fact. 

It is not worth taking notice of, and please don’t correct or alter 
anything. But if you see me on another occasion with my hat on, 
remember it is high principle and not slackness. 

As I said, I am ‘ real glad ’ to catch you out. 

Yours, 
H. C.-B. 
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Here is another specimen of his light touch when he took pen in 
hand. 


House of Commons: July 1. 

My pear Lucy,—When I was a freshman at Trinity I went one 
Sunday to Church. When I entered the door I found the sermon 
going on, and a very dandified and vapourish Fellow of my College 
in the pulpit. With much sign of woe he was exclaiming, ‘ Alas, 
my brethren ; alas ! and thrice alas!’ I was so touched that I did 
not sample the sermon any longer, but came away. : 

These lamentable words are still ringing in my ear as I take up 
my pen to say that vaccination is not exhausted. Hercules in the 
form of Mr. Ch-pl—n has been struggling with the python, whose 
heads all come from the Midland counties. He chops away at 
them, but as he chops they grow. Probably if he whistled softly 
to them, and gave them something nice to nibble at, in the shape, 
say, of a conscientious objector, he would have scotched the beast 
by this time. But his ways are not as our ways. 

So I am afraid I am shut out from your charming luncheon 
party on Tuesday : I shall be shouting ‘ Order, order,’ instead of 
eating and drinking. Pray make my apologies to your wife, and 
if you could convey delicately to Mrs. Craigie how sorry I am not to 
meet her again, you would be the friend you always are to 

Yours very truly, 
H. C.-B. 


The Mrs. Craigie alluded to was ‘ John Oliver Hobbes,’ whom he 
had met at our house some time before, and with whom he, in 
common with mankind, was greatly charmed. 

In the spring of 1905 Sir James Knowles, editor of the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century,’ perceiving close approach of the downfall of the 
Unionist Ministry, asked me to draft a Liberal Cabinet for publica- 
tion in the pages of his Review. In an evil moment I undertook 
4 delicate, as it turned out, adisastrous task. The forecast, appear- 
ing at a dull season, was widely quoted and keenly commented 
upon. It cost me one valued friendship and for awhile imperilled 
another. In the first case the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ assigned 
to a certain M.P. one of the highest and most honourable offices 
connected with anincoming Ministry. It was not, however, the one 
upon which my old friend had set his heart, and the indiscretion 
proved to be the unpardonable sin. Shortly after the appearance 
of the article, I met him at a memorable dinner given by Lawson 
Walton, at which there were gathered nearly every one of the 
leading men of the Liberal Party, who—including the host— 
eventually became members of the Campbell-Bannerman Ministry. 
Instead of the hearty greeting with which I had been familiar for 
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a dozen years, I was (in a Parliamentary sense of course) slain by 
a cold stare and a slight nod. 

I searched my heart for trace of guile or disloyalty towards 
one whose friendship was based upon a too-generous appreciation 
of encouragement publicly given to him, when he, a new 
member, was endeavouring to make his way in the House of 
Commons. There was absolutely none, and I remained in pained 
puzzlement till I recalled the hapless article. I am not much 
good in these unfamiliar circumstances, being indisposed to clutch 
at the suddenly chilled hand of ancient friendship. Accordingly 
“we walk apart.’ A particularly foolish ‘river flows between.’ 
When, as sometimes happens, we meet under hospitable auspices 
my old friend and I do not know each other. 

In this same article, mindful of the long claims of Earl Spencer, 
I nominated him for the Premiership, suggesting Campbell-Banner- 
man as Secretary of State for War with a seat in the House of 
Lords. Here is clearly seen the under-estimation of his capacity, 
on an earlier page lamented on the part of the House of Com- 
mons generally. The freezing consequences were less complete than 
in the case of the other offended friend. But the chill was unmis- 
takable. It was characteristic of Campbell-Bannerman’s gentle- 
ness of nature that when we chanced to foregather at any of the 
social festivities of the Session, he was effusively friendly in his 
bearing towards Mrs. Lucy, while a formal shake of the hand was 
my full measure of greeting. 

When he was smitten with illness and the approaching end 
seemed not afar off, I resolved to come to an understanding with 
him on the subject. I wrote recalling old days, and asking him 
plainly to declare wherein and whereby I Bad sacrificed a long-prized 
friendship. He replied : 

Hotel Continental, Biarritz: Jan. 15, 1908. 

My pear Lucy,-—Your friendly letter gave me much pleasure 
. . . | can at once relieve your mind of any idea that anything has 
been done by you to give offence to me in the slightest ; nor am I 
conscious of any difference in my attitude ; but, of course, oppor- 
tunities of friendly relationship are more frequent among those who 
are completely in political accord. 

I have never varied in my regard for yourself and the personage 
whom you call your rural secretary [Mrs. Lucy]. Please remember 
me most kindly to her, and 

Believe me 

Yours very truly, 

H. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
(To be continued.) 














Our attention has been called by Mr. F. Moy Thomas to the 
references in our August and November numbers to him, and to 
the action which he successfully instituted in 1906 against Mr. Lucy 
in connexion with his work, ‘The Life and Recollections of Sir 
John Robinson.’ 

Mr. Moy Thomas complains that the articles repeat some oi 
the expressions complained of in the action, and that the result 
of the action is inaccurately described. 

The event seemed to us properly to form part of Mr. Lucy’s 
recollections, and to be an important incident in his experiences, 
and as such it was inserted. 

Nothing was further from our, or from Mr. Lucy’s, intention 
than to revive an old dispute, but it would have been well if the 
article had made clearer the fact that the verdict of 300/. obtained 
by Mr. Moy Thomas was on the ground that Mr. Lucy’s review 
of his work exceeded the bounds of fair comment. 

There was not the least intention of disparaging Mr. Moy 
Thomas’s well-known position in journalism, and we have no 
hesitation in making this correction, and in expressing our regret 
and apologies to Mr. Moy Thomas. 


Ep. CornHILL MAGAZINE. 
December 1908. 











STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE HON. CHARLES 
PARSONS, F.R.S. 























ItLustrious Parsons, long have I, 
Noting our age’s facile crazes 
For worthless idols, wondered why 
No bard arose to sing your praises, 
Or make at least some friendly mention 
Of your unparalleled invention. 


We grow in hygiene and nous, 

Thanks to the zeal of Shaw and Jaeger, 
And everybody talks of Strauss, 

And some wax eloquent on Reger ; 
But there are scores of squires and squarsons, 
Who never yet have heard of Parsons. 


My ignorance of all machines 
Could not be crasser or profounder, 
And questioned what the turbine means, 
I cannot say—I simply flounder ; 
I only know it set me free 
From my long terror of the sea. 


And thus, though I’m no engineer, 
Nor man of science, nor mechanic, 
But totally unfit, I fear, 
To cope with such a theme Titanic, 
Justice, if not divine aflatus, 
Bids me supply this strange hiatus. 














STANZAS TO THE HON. CHARLES PARSONS. 


Son of the scientific peer 

Whose telescope at Birr is famous, 
There never was the slightest fear 

That you would prove an ignoramus ; 
In fact, your earliest pet, I am 
Assured, was an hydraulic ram. 


In boyhood’s days your tender hide 
Was never tanned by birch or lorum ; 

You passed with an unfaltering stride 
Across the dread pons asinorum, 

And never needing drugs or tonics, 

You throve upon a course of conics. 


Avoiding Oxford, where they cram 

The Classics and the pre-Socratics, 
You graduated by the Cam, 

The home of higher mathematics, 
Hailed by all problem-disentanglers, 
And passing high among the Wranglers. 


To trace your subsequent career, 

Passed where the Tyne flows grim and inky, 
Demands, to make your exploits clear, 

A pen more deft than mine, more “ dinky ” ; 
But ten years back your magic boat 
Was quite the fastest thing afloat. 


The turbine may be deemed absurd, 
Tried by the test of song or chorus, 

It will not rhyme with any word 
Available in my thesaurus. 

But even poets bless its quickness 

When they are smitten with sea-sickness. 


Others have made themselves a name 
By methods savouring of crudity, 
And modern dancers leap to fame 
By trading on their semi-nudity. 
Your title to renown is greater, 
Great mal-de-mer-abbreviator ! 
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Yet, when you take your walks abroad, 
No cameras are levelled at you; 
No hireling sycophants applaud 
Your talents, or suggest a statue ; 
In short, you live laborious days 
Unpampered by ‘the pap of praise.’ 


ml 

Hailed as a master by the few, at 

Ignored by those who hunt for Meisters, - 
Long may you tranquilly pursue 

Paths unprofaned by scribes and shysters— - 

A universal benefactor, te 


Less known than many a third-rate actor. 
C..L. @. 

















THE STORY OF SUSAN. 


‘Wuy he should have chosen this night, of all nights, to get an 
attack of gout, I cannot conceive,’ said Mrs. Jack Treherne, with 
considerable asperity in her voice. 

She stood by her drawing-room fire, a charming little woman in 
a charming dress, and vengefully watched the orange-coloured 
telegram envelope flying up the chimney in a tongue of flame. 

‘ Beastly nuisance,’ said Jack, straightening his white tie in the 
mirror of the overmantel. ‘Confounded bad manners not to let 
us know sooner. I’ve brought up some of the 92 Pommery and a 
bottle of the ’63 port, and I was looking forward to it.’ 

‘T suppose I had better ring and tell Mason they aren’t coming,’ 
said his wife. ‘ It’s a ridiculously good dinner for only you and me, 
but he is such a greedy old thing, and I did want to show his wife 
what a dinner can be when it is a woman with brains who orders it. 
They did feed us so shockingly when we stayed with them at The 
Towers.’ 

‘The wine was good,’ responded her husband in a meditative 
manner. ‘I say—there’s a hansom. Surely they can’t have 
changed their minds! ’ 

Round the corner from Queen’s Gate, jingle, jingle came the 
hansom with rubber tyres, and stopped with a clatter at the Tre- 
hernes’ door. 

“If they have, it’s every bit as rude of them as their sending 
that wire at the very last moment, and if they haven’t it is too 
late for Bernhardt—to have had to refuse a stage box, too !—and 
we have wrecked the rehearsal of the Kensington Strollers all for 
nothing.’ 

Jack Treherne barely listened. He was on the alert for the 
ring at the door bell, the steps of two people in the hall, the bang 
of the hansom door, its turning round, and slow jingle away. 
Steps mounted the stair. There was the rustle of a lady’s dress. 
The drawing-room door was thrown open, and the maid—no, not 
Mason, most perfect of efficient parlour-maids, but Margaret, 
the first housemaid, admirable in her own department, but a fool 
out of it—announced in a mumble of embarrassed inquiry— 
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‘Mr. and Mrs. M-m-m-m-m ?’ 

Mrs. Jack, all bitterness smoothed out of her pretty little face, 
swept forward to greet the arrivals. Even as she did so her eyes 
grew round with surprise, and her gracious words remained frozen 
on her lips. 

The Trehernes, radiant twin stars of the Kensington Strollers, 
and one of the most popular of young couples in London, had 
expected as their guests the fat and gouty squire of Podgely-cum- 
Pogis, and his fatter wife. 

To them now entered a long, lean, brown man, with white hair 
and beard, and kindly, keen blue eyes, surrounded by the wrinkles 
that mark the degrees of a tropic sun. 

The lady with him, his wife, was a handsome elderly woman, 
her grey hair worn @ la Marquise, and with a gown and diamonds 
that no self-respecting woman need have been ashamed of coveting. 

For one moment the Trehernes stood amazed. But only for 
one moment were they allowed to stand. 

Their unexpected guests ‘ made no strangers of them,’ as the 
phrase goes. They were obviously simple-minded, kindly people, 
and they were overflowing w:th graciousness, cordiality and grati- 
tude. 

“My dear boy!’ said the man, warmly pump-handling Jack, 
‘It was just like your father’s son to ring us up. Your wife too! 
Why, Jack, it is delightful to see the little chap I played with asa 
baby with a wife like this. But it makes me feel very old, my boy 
—very old.’ 

One look of reproach did Mrs. Treherne cast at her husband, 
but only one. One fleeting expression of wild surprise passed 
over the face of the ‘ first gentleman’ in the Kensington Strollers, 
but only one. It was succeeded bya look of intense, if diabolical, 
pleasure. His good angel had barely brushed his soul with her 
wings as she fluttered past. Jack Treherne was going to enjoy 
himself. 

* Dinner is served,’ announced the commanding voice of Mason. 

Jack offered his arm to the Marquise in a dress by Paquin, and 
any passing qualms of conscience were dead and gone before he 
had swallowed his second mouthful of hors d wuvre. 

It was a delightful dinner. Looking back on it, the Trehernes 
say it was the most enjoyable dinner of their lives. The food and 
wine were all that the greediest and most critical of diners could 
desire. The guests were cultured, far-travelled, widely-read, 
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witty. Best of all, they were appreciative. The dinner was not 
wasted upon them. Their palates appreciated each delicate shade 
that marks the difference between the cook who is an artist, cooking 
for artists, and the culinary stoker, stoking for those who merely 
call for victuals. 

Equally appreciative was the man of Jack’s wine and of Jack’s 
wit—a pretty wit the Trehernes well know it to be. At times 
the conversation was brilliant ; always it was interesting; at no 
time was it either slack or trending to personalities that might have 
led Jack to perjure himself, or Mrs. Jack to display her ignorance 
as to the identity of her husband’s guests. 

The meal over, in the drawing-room the same happy flow 
went on. 

‘She was quite the nicest, the best dressed, and the most 
interesting old lady I ever met in my life,’ Mrs. Jack says now. 

The rustle of the ladies’ dresses had scarcely died away on 
the stairs, and Jack had only just poured out a second glass of port 
for his guest and offered him a light for his cigar, when the thin 
ice upon which the daring host had spent the evening cracked 
visibly. 

The old man silently held his glass up to the light and admired 
its ruddy amber. He carefully cut the end of his cigar, and toyed 
with the match-box. Then he drew his chair closer up to Jack, 
and with honest blue eyes fixed full upon him and hand laid on his 
arm said gently : 

‘ And now, my dear boy, tell me all about poor Susan.’ 

Again that guardian angel softly brushed a soul with her white 
plumage. But she fluttered those snowy pinions in vain. 

Jack says it was entirely owing to the 92 Pommery and the 
63 port. Better men than he have cast all their moral respon- 
sibilities upon a vintage of good report. He was no longer a 
respectable Kensington householder with a conscience in working 
order. He was one of the Kensington Strollers, playing a part. 

‘Susan ?’ he said, in a voice with a break in it, ‘Susan?’ .. . 
Then, with an elbow on the table, and a hand that shaded his eyes, 
he said, ‘ I-can’t talk of her. I can’t.’ 

‘My dear Jack,’ said the kind old man, in the tender tones of 
quick sympathy, ‘Forgive me. I might have known. Pray 
forgive me.’ 

‘{—I,’ said Jack, nervously tapping his fingers on the table, 
.. 
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‘Pray, pray, my lad, say nothing more about it,’ said Jack’s 
guest. ‘I honour you for your feeling. Ido indeed. Remarkably 
good cigars those. Old Lord—but I mustn’t mention names 
when I am going to be abusive—the old chap we have just been 
staying with in the Midlands had the most villainous bad smokes 
he insisted on inflicting upon his guests.’ 

And so the rotten ice was passed. 

They talked of shooting grizzlies in California in the Sixties ; 
of Ellen Terry’s début; of cricket when Lillywhite played; of 
adventure in the far-off islands of the South Seas ; of the Gold Rush 
to Ballarat ; of Paris in the Commune; of India in the Mutiny 
times. 

Jack’s guest had been everywhere, had done everything, and 
spoke of all he had seen and done with the modesty of the man 
who has really lived and not taken life second-hand from the 
pages of a sixpenny magazine. 

Perhaps it was because of this, or because the Pommery’s 
pernicious moral effect was growing weaker, that. as they talked, 
the host’s slumbering conscience gave signs of an awakening. 
Eagerly he followed his guest from topic to topic, from adventure 
to adventure, vainly trying to ‘ place ’ him, to discover his identity. 

It was only as they said Good-night that the Trehernes’ guests 
told them that Good-night must also be Good-bye. 

‘We sail to-morrow, you see,’ said the old lady. ‘ We must 
go home.’ And with her gracious smile she added, ‘ It is good to 
feel that our last night in England has also been our pleasantest 
one. 

To Jack his guest said, as he warmly wrung his hand, 

‘It was indeed like your father’s son to ring us up, Jack, my 
boy. It has been an unforgettable evening.’ 

The bells of the guests’ hansom were jingling up Queen’s Gate. 

Jack and his wife turned into the library where syphons and 
decanters stood on the table, and the silver box from which the 
old man had just taken his parting cigar. 

‘And now, Jack, tell me who in the world these two charmers 
are,’ said his wife. ‘ You were a wretch to invite them without 
telling me, and it was a perfect providence that those two fat old 
bores never came, but I entirely forgive you. Only why did I 
never hear of them before ? ’ 

‘My dear girl,’ said her husband impressively, “ Do you ask me 
who they are ?’ 
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‘Don’t be silly,’ said his wife. ‘ Tell me.’ 

‘ All I can tell you is,’ said Jack, ‘ that I have not the faintest 
notion. Not the very faintest. To my sorrow I never met them 
before, and I fear I may never meet them again.’ 

‘But you rang them up!’ said his wife. 

‘Nary a ring,’ said Jack. 

‘But you are an impostor. Was it all a mistake? Did they 
come to the wrong house ?’ 

‘I imagine so,’ said Jack. ‘I am beginning to feel a bit of a 
sweep. But as they entered the room, Satan entered into me, 
and it was such a lark I really couldn’t help it.’ 

‘They were dears,’ said his wife. 

‘They were,’ said he, ‘ and they had a rattling good dinner.’ 

‘Oh, Jack, how could you be such a wretch! I am ashamed. 
Supposing they find out ?’ 

‘They won’t, my angel. They sail to-morrow.’ 

‘But sail where ?’ 

‘That,’ said Jack, ‘ is their secret. I must haveacigar. What’s 
this 9—By Jove !—Good Heavens! Oh, I say, by Jove!’ 

An envelope lay in the cigar box, and on the envelope was 
asimple superscription : 

‘ For poor Susan.’ 

It was not sealed, and inside it were two crisp bank notes, each 
for ten pounds. 

It was some little time before Jack Treherne could give his wife 
any rational explanation of his dismay, and just at first she seemed 
inclined to regard his tale with cold suspicion. But when he, 
abjectly humbled, begged the severe Mason to tell him the name 
of his guests, his wife knew that his shame and consternation 
were genuine. 

‘The names were given to Margaret, sir. I was in the dining- 
tom. She thought the lady and gentleman was Sir Thomas 
and Lady Trumpington till I told her they wasn’t. . . . No, Sir, 
the cab was not off the stand. It drove round from Queen’s Gate 
when I whistled.’ 

Thus the outraged Mason. 

‘Do you think they were Australians?’ Jack miserably asked 
his wife. 

‘ Australians ? Good heavens, no! They weren’t Colonial. 
They were Cosmopolitan.’ 

There was little sleep that night for Mr. and Mrs. Jack Treherne. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO, 151, N.S. 4 
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Next day each shipping office and every large hotel in London 
were visited. In despair Jack even went down to Tilbury and was 
looked on as a broken-hearted relative, undergoing an agonising 
parting, by the other people who returned on the tender from the 
P. and O. liner. 

Detectives have, so far, been of no use. Advertisements have 
proved vain. Those two bank notes, which he has vainly tried 
to trace, sear Jack Treherne’s conscience as if they were red hot. 

‘Susan,’ appealed to in the agony columns of every British 
newspaper with a leg to stand upon, refuses to apply for something 
that is to her advantage. 

Jack’s friends—for the bitterness of his remorse has made him 
make his guilt public—have ceased to chaff him. They no longer 
inquire for Susan’s health, nor mention the legal penalties for 
obtaining money on false pretences. 

Anxiously and sympathetically they await with him some further 
development in the story of Susan. 


JEAN LANG. 
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CRIMEAN PAPERS. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART. 


—NvIABLY simple is the historian’s task who brings not his 
warrative within a century of the time of writing. All the spade- 
work has been done by other hands ; let him but add diligence in 
rading to the natural gifts of an eye for colour, a sense of propor- 
tion, and command of a lucid pen, and his equipment is complete. 
lar different is the prospect before him who attempts to lay bare 
the springs of action in the nineteenth century. Already the 
materials are too mountainous to be mined successfully by any 
ingle pair of hands, and even while he stands gasping before the 
mass, fresh memoirs and correspondence pour hot and hot from 
the press, till he well-nigh despairs of ever reducing all these 
woss-lights to a common focus upon the true features of the 
riginal. 

The two latest additions to this class of literature have appeared 
imultaneously, and, by a felicitous accident, dovetail at the most 
mitical period of both the careers dealt with. Probably nine 
raders out of ten taking up either Mr. Martineau’s ‘ Life of the 
Duke of Newcastle’ or the more bulky volumes of ‘ Panmure 
Papers,’ edited by Sir George Douglas and Sir George Dalhousie 
Ramsay, will turn first to the correspondence of 1854-5, when 
Panmure succeeded Newcastle at the War Office at the height of 
the first great European war since the curtain descended upon the 
feld of Waterloo. At the height, said 1? Nay, rather was it at 
the depth ; for never was the prospect so gloomy for England as 
it was at the beginning of 1855. We were deeply committed to 
an enterprise which all military opinion concurred in pronouncing 
impracticable. It had dawned late upon the Government that, 
to use a vulgar phrase, they had bitten off a good deal more than 
they could chew. 

There is revealed, besides, in this correspondence what may 
well give the reader pause, filling him with misgiving about the 
‘compatibility of effective operations in the field with a nervous 
Parliament and impatient public at home. It is well enough; 
4—~2 
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known how closely Napoleon studied English newspapers during 
the Peninsular War and how much advantage he derived from 
their perusal. ‘ We are perfectly informed by the English,’ wrote 
Berthier in Paris to Masséna at the front in 1811, ‘ much better 
than you are. The Emperor reads the London journals, and 
every day letters by [members of] the Opposition, of which some 
accuse Lord Wellington and discuss your operations in detail.’ 
But communication was leaden-footed a hundred years ago. Had 
it been swifter, never would Wellington have been suffered to 
carry out the retreat upon the lines of Torres Vedras. Heart- 
rending accounts would have appeared daily under panic headlines 
describing the horrors of devastation inflicted upon a friendly 
nation, the destruction of all food and property that could not be 
carried away, the sufferings and curses of peasantry driven like 
cattle from their farms. Yet it was upon the success of this retreat, 
and upon that only, that the whole six years of campaigning hinged. 
Had orders from home interfered with it, as assuredly they would 
have done had information from the front been incessant and 
instantaneous, the whole subsequent history of Europe must 
have run upon different lines. In the Boer War of 1900-1 Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener received a free hand from the Salis- 
bury Cabinet ; nevertheless in another respect their hands were the 
reverse of free. Hostilities were unduly prolonged because our 
generals dared not pay the price in blood which is sometimes 
exacted for victory, for there was always present to their minds 
the disabling apprehension of questions in Parliament, rousing 
the nation to a sense of the cost, before any value could be 
apparent in result. 

Communication was not so immediate fifty years ago as it is 
now ; nevertheless steam and electricity played an important part 
in 1854-5. Knowledge of events actually in progress at the seat 
of war was forced upon rulers and people at home, with the in- 
evitable consequence of popular clamour and ministerial inter- 
ference. 

The fifth Duke of Newcastle, son of him who founded the Eton 
scholarship that bears his name,' sat as Earl of Lincoln and Tory 
member for South Nottinghamshire in the first reformed Parlia- 


' It is perhaps not generally known, nor is it noted in Mr. Martineau’s narrative, 
that the dukedom has no connection with Newcastle-on-Tyne. It was inherited 
by Henry Pelham, ninth Earl of Lincoln, from his uncle Thomas Pelham-Holles, 
who in 1756 was created Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
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ment. When Mr. Gladstone resigned his seat in the Peel Cabinet 
of 1845, Lincoln was chosen to fill the vacancy. In the Con- 
grvative disruption he remained a staunch Peelite, and, having 
succeeded to the dukedom in 1851, was appointed Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and for War. 

Two years later, when war was declared against Russia, it 
became clear that no single head could control both these depart- 
ments. For the first time during sixty years they were severed, 
Newcastle with the ripened energy of three-and-forty, preferring 
and retaining the more arduous office of the two. Not without 
presage, significant to us in a later age, of the thanklessness of the 
post. ‘In leaving the Colonial Office,’ he wrote, ‘I am well aware 
what I have done. I know that in this new department, what- 
ever success shall attend our army, I shall never derive any credit ; 
and this, too, I well know, that if there shall be disaster, upon me 
alone will come the blame and the public indignation.’ 

No less propitious moment could have been chosen for this 
ganic change, with its consequent dislocation of personnel, than 
the eve of a great war. Nay, the morning, rather, for this transfer 
of duties was not effected till July, several months after 25,000 
troops had been despatched to the seat of war. To whatever 
extent, therefore, Newcastle may be judged to have fallen short 
of the standard required of a War Minister, let it be remembered 
that he did not get a fair start. 


‘On accepting the Secretaryship for War, he found himself 
in this disadvantageous position : he had no separate office for his 
department, no document prescribing his new duties, no precedent 
for his guidance, and his under-secretaries were new to the work. 
.. . He was imperfectly acquainted with the best mode of exer- 
cising authority over the subordinate departments, and these 
departments were not officially informed of their relative position, 
or of their new duties towards the Minister for War. His inter- 
ference was sought for in matters of detail, wherein his time should 
not have been occupied, and he was left unacquainted with trans- 
actions of which he should have received official cognisance.’— 
Report of the Sebastopol Committee. 


Students of Kinglake’s monumental, but labyrinthine, work 
will retain an impression, more or less distinct, of the conditions 
under which our army was sent upon this expedition and of the 
course of the ensuing campaign. These are brought more vividly 
and succinctly to the apprehension of ordinary readers by the 
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correspondence now presented by Mr. Martineau. The original 
purpose imposed upon the allied armies was to protect Constan- 
tinople from Russian attack; but the usual impatience of the 
public for a victory soon found expression in the ‘ Times ’ and other 
newspapers, and Newcastle’s biographer is too candid to conceal 
how much the Duke was influenced by the popular outcry against 
inaction. On June 29 the famous despatch was sent out directing 
Lord Raglan to undertake the siege of Sebastopol. The depart- 
mental mind is as flexible as an elephant’s trunk; it picks up a 
truss of hay with as much apparent ease as it does a hazel nut. 
This document, pregnant with the fate of nations in its main 
purport, concluded with impressing upon Raglan—the Fitzroy 
Somerset of scores of stricken fields—‘ the importance for selecting 
favourable weather’ for disembarking! Sound exhortation, no 
doubt ; more so than that conveyed in the same despatch, directing 
the Commander-in-Chief to seize and occupy the Isthmus of Perekop 
which connects the Crimea with the Russian mainland. Maps in 
the War Office showed how conveniently the waters of the Black 
Sea flowed around this isthmus, affording easy access for the fleet. 
What they did not show was that for several miles on each side of 
the isthmus the sea was only three or four feet deep! Neither did 
they show that the Russians had free access into the Crimea by a 
road and bridges along the east side of the Putrid Sea, quite in- 
dependent of the Isthmus of Perekop. 

Raglan undertook the enterprise imposed upon him with much 
the same misgiving as Moore expressed in setting out upon the 
campaign of Corufa. 


‘It becomes my duty to acquaint you that it was more in 
deference to the views of the British Government as conveyed 
to me in your Grace’s despatch, and to the known acquiescence of 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon in those views, than to any informa- 
tion in the possession of the naval and military authorities, either 
as to the extent of the enemy’s force or their state of preparation, 
that the decision to make a descent upon the Crimea was adopted.’ 


To the civilian Secretary of State and his colleagues accurate 
information about the enemy’s strength and disposition seemed 
to be an unessential detail. Admiral Dundas, commanding the 
Black Sea fleet, also viewed the invasion of the Crimea as im- 
practicable, estimating the Russian force at 120,000. ‘Do not 
believe the Admiral’s story,’ wrote Newcastle to Raglan, ‘ about 
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120,000 men in the Crimea. I do not believe there are more than 
30,000.’ The real figure turned out to be 76,000. Sir John Bur- 
goyne had seen as much powder burnt as any man living ; but, 
being a tried soldier, his opinion was not taken. ‘A desperate 
enterprise, he wrote about the invasion, ‘ forced, I believe, on 
Lord Raglan and the French general by taunts from home... . 
Success or failure depends entirely on the force the enemy 
may have in the country, of which we have no information what- 
ever.” 

Raglan’s representations were lightly brushed aside in the 
placid atmosphere of Pall Mall. 


‘The Russians,’ wrote Newcastle in reply, ‘ do not fight behind 
stone walls like the Turks. When the ultimate issue of the struggle 
appears to them evident, they surrender.’ And again : ‘I will not 
believe that British arms can fail.’ ‘Her Majesty’s Government 
entertain sanguine hopes that those difficulties which have pre- 
sented themselves to your lordship’s mind will long ere this have 
vanished, and lead us to indulge the fervent hope that Providence 
may be pleased to crown with success the great object of the ex- 
pedition—the capture of the fortress of Sebastopol.’ 


One may imagine the grim expression upon warworn Raglan’s 
features upon reading this comfortable passage, a sort of para- 
phrase of a nurse’s assurance to a child afraid of bogeys in the dark. 
Vanished, say you? Inside those very substantial works lies 
tough Todleben ; outside, our men are falling like flies, struck down 
by cholera, and the Crimean winter is at hand. 

One circumstance, indeed, had by this time become the source 
of much anxiety to Newcastle—namely, the character of Admiral 
Dundas himself. ‘It is only a week ago,’ he wrote to Raglan on 
October 9, ‘ that I first heard of the fearful incapacity (to use no 
harsher word) of Admiral Dundas.’ He went on to write one of 
the most extraordinary despatches ever penned by a Secretary 
of State. It is given by Mr. Martineau in cold print for the first 
time : 


‘Unfortunately Sir James Graham [First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty] is at Balmoral. I am, of course, very unwilling to assume 
to myself any functions which do not belong to me or to encroach 
upon the duties and province of the Admiralty. This, however, 
I wish you to understand, and in case of necessity you may impart 
it to Sir Edmund Lyons [second in command of the fleet]. If 
Admiral Dundas gives orders which unnecessarily imperil your 
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army, and you can induce Sir Edmund Lyons to do so gallant an 
act as to disobey such orders, you and he shall have every support 
that I can give you.’ 


Although Lord Aberdeen never saw this marvellous letter, 
both he and Graham were made aware of Newcastle’s opinion 
about Dundas. Aberdeen wrote warmly protesting that it would 
be ‘most unjust’ to recall him ‘on general accusations of in- 
capacity.’ Dundas was a gallant and experienced sailor, but he 
was old, and had agreed with Raglan in disapproving of the ex. 
pedition to the Crimea. The Press led the cry for a younger and 
more dashing commander, and it is to the credit of Aberdeen and 
Graham that they lent no ear to the clamour. Meanwhile, before 
Newcastle’s remarkable epistle could reach Raglan, Dundas had 
vindicated himself against the charge of supineness by the bom- 
bardment of October 17, resolutely and skilfully conducted, but 
unsuccessful, owing to the superior weight of the Russian land 
batteries. 

The correspondence between the Duke and Lord Raglan during 
the autumn months of 1854 is but melancholy reading, so fatally 
incredulous was the Secretary of State about realities at the front. 
It was nearly midwinter before Newcastle could bring himself to 
accept as inevitable the prolongation of the siege until another 
year. Not until December 3 did steamers sail with huts for the 
troops ; not until the worst of that terrible winter was over did our 
army derive any advantage from them, and not until then was the 
deplorable breakdown of the hospital system remedied. 

Newcastle did all that mortal man could to get things on a 
better footing. He worked to the verge, Mr. Martineau says over 
the verge, of physical and mental breakdown ; but he was powerless 
to repair the inherent defects of a system, thus tersely epitomised 
afterwards by General Peel in the House of Commons. ‘I believe 
that the chief cause [of misfortune] was your commencement of a 
great war with little means.’ Nor can we blame the Duke overmuch 
because, broken in health and worn down by incessant strain, he 
proved unequal to defending his generals in the field against the 
savage attacks which, about Christmas time, the ‘ Times’ began 
to direct against Lord Raglan and his Staff. 

The ‘ Times’ in those days had no rival in the English, still less 
in the Continental, Press. It wielded an authority without pre- 
cedent or present-day parallel in journalism. A single extract 
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from one of its leaders may serve as a fair sample of its long series 
of invective throughout that winter of sombre memories. 


‘The noblest army England ever sent from these shores has 
been sacrificed to the grossest mismanagement. Incompetency, 
lethargy, aristocratic hauteur, official indifference, favour, routine, 
perverseness and stupidity reign, revel and riot in the camp before 
Sebastopol, in the harbour of Balaklava, in the hospitals of Scutari, 
and how much nearer home we do not venture to say. We say it 
with extreme reluctance, no one sees or hears anything of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Officers who landed on September 14 and 
who have been incessantly engaged at all the operations of the 
siege, are not even acquainted with the face of their commander.’ 


Letters from officers with private grievances were published by 
sympathetic relatives, just in the old manner of which Wellington 
complained so bitterly during the Peninsular War. A stronger 
spirit than Newcastle bent to the storm. Palmerston listened to 
the persistent slanders. 


“It is quite clear,’ he wrote on January 4, 1855, ‘ that in many 
essential points Raglan is unequal to the task . . . but it is im- 
possible to remove him. . . . But there are two incompetent men 
under him . . . and there cannot be the same difficulty in dealing 
with them. Airey and Estcourt, but especially the former, ought 
to be removed. . . . Salus exercitus suprema lex. . . . I will own 
to you that the sufferings of this fine and heroic army, mainly 
caused by the incapacity and apathy of its local chiefs, make me 
miserable when I think of it.’ 


So deeply had gossips and grievance-mongers poisoned the 
intelligence of the strongest man in the Cabinet! After that there 
was constant recrimination. Newcastle wrote repeated censures 
to Raglan (to this day the War Office will not permit inspection 
of his despatches of January 6 and 22, 1855). Lord John Russell 
laid the blame on Newcastle, and resigned because Aberdeen would 
not remove him from the War Office and replace him with Palmer- 
ston. The distracted Cabinet met Parliament on January 23, and 
were speedily swept out of office by an adverse majority of 157 
upon Roebuck’s motion for a committee of inquiry. In the 
confusion of this defeat, the most crushing inflicted upon any 
Government during the century, we may part with Newcastle, and in 
80 doing make warm acknowledgment of the lucidity and balanced 
judgment of Mr. Martineau’s narrative. Its succinctness and 
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impartiality cannot fail to secure for it a high place among political 
memoirs. He has neither allowed prepossession to interfere with 
frank recognition of the Duke’s shortcomings in office, nor after- 
knowledge to judge him too severely for his errors. 

For the sequel of the Crimean story we turn to the ‘ Panmure 
Papers.’ After the failure of repeated attempts to replace the fallen 
Government, nearly all the old Ministers resumed office, with 
Palmerston as Prime Minister instead of Aberdeen, and Lord 
Panmure in Newcastle’s place at the War Office, a post for which 
it may well be imagined there was no very keen competition. 
Although past the prime of life and in impaired health, he brought 
to the task vigorous common sense, business-like method, and 
capacity for work. His editors also claim for him ‘a certain 
salutary toughness of hide [which] guarded him from excessive 
sensitiveness to criticism.’ Nevertheless, we find him at the 
very outset accepting as ‘from sources of truth which cannot be 
impeached’ all the groundless stories of mismanagement and 
neglect on the part of Raglan and his Staff. On February 12 
he sent to Raglan an official despatch and a private letter. It is 
difficult to reconcile the tenour of one with that of the other. The 
private letter was cordial and sympathetic in tone : 


“You have done us great service; nobody could have done 
better in keeping up friendly relations with our allies, and the 
quiet way in which you have effected your relief in the trenches, 
though not to the extent you could desire, is most gratifying to 
the Government and myself. I don’t want to place my views too 
much or too conspicuously before you, but it occurs to me that we 
ought to know your opinion upon every point of strategical detail 
without loss of time.’ 


Four such points are specified, the last of which, and Raglan’s 
reply, remind one of similar question and answer passing between 
Lord Liverpool and Wellington in October 1809—If you have to 
withdraw the army, how is it to be done? ‘No thought of with- 
drawing has as yet been entertained,’ was Raglan’s prompt response. 
Read only the private letter and the reply thereto, and perfect 
confidence in each other seems to prevail between the Secretary of 
State and the Commander-in-Chief. But turn to the official 
correspondence, and how lamentable do the relations between 
them appear. Panmure’s despatch was one long complaint and 
censure. Raglan has not kept the Government informed of the 
progress of events; he has neglected his communication with the 
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Balaklava base ; he has allowed his troops to suffer unnecessarily 
from cold and disease ; “ your visits to the camp are few and far 
between,’ and the tents are wet and filthy, etc., etc. He concluded 
by strongly condemning Quartermaster-General Airey and 
Adjutant-General Estcourt, stating that he was about to send out 
Sir James Simpson as Second in Command of the Army, and appoint 
Sir George Brown Chief of the Staff. It is difficult to reconcile 
this despatch, unrelieved as it is by a single sentence of approval, 
with a memorandum upon the state of the Army and War Depart- 
ment which Panmure laid before the Cabinet at the very time when 
he was thus imputing blame to Raglan and his Staff. 


‘The regimental system is as nearly perfect as it can be. The 
system by which an army should be provisioned, moved, brought 
to act in the field and the trenches, taught to attack or defend, is 
non-existent. . . . We have no means of making general-officers 
or of forming an efficient staff.’ 


It is painful to read Raglan’s reply to the charges conveyed in 
the despatch of February 12. It is long and temperate, dealing 
with every point in detail, and especially defending Airey from 
the groundless charges made against him. But in the concluding 
paragraph the old soldier allows himself some warmth of rejoinder. 


“My lord, I have passed a life of honour. I have served the 
Crown for above fifty years. . . . I have served under the greatest 
man of the age more than half my life, have enjoyed his confidence, 
and have, I am proud to say, been ever regarded by him as a man 
of some truth and some judgment as to the qualifications of 
officers ; and yet, having been placed in the most difficult position 
in which an officer was ever called upon to serve, and having 
successfully carried out most difficult operations . . . I am charged 
with every species of neglect, and the opinion which it was my 
solemn duty to give of the merits of officers, and the assertions I 
have made in support of it, are set at naught, and your lordship 
is satisfied that your irresponsible informants are more worthy of 
credit than I am.’ 


Strong is the temptation to quote from these letters at even 
greater length than I have done ; for without doing so it is almost 
impossible to give a right impression of Raglan’s extraordinary 
patience and amiability. An officer less loyal and devoted would 
have sought relief from a position which slander and distrust had 
made well-nigh intolerable, and would have thrown up a command 
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for which his political chief had plainly declared he was unfit. 
But Raglan had not served under Wellington without imbibing 
the spirit of duty in a degree denied to most men. Having made 
his protest, he uttered no more complaints, and Panmure, who 
had written with the poison of gout in his veins, was relieved by a 
bout of it which, though it deprived him of the use of both hands 
for two months, restored his temper and cleared his judgment. 
Henceforward perfect harmony prevailed between the Secretary 
of State and the Commander-in-Chief. Panmure had difficulties 
with his colleagues in defending Raglan. All through those spring 
months the public continued to rage and the Press to insist upon 
a victim. It is disheartening, as it is surprising, to find Palmerston 
himself carried away by the clamour. 


‘I for one,’ he wrote to Panmure on May 1, ‘ cannot undertake 
to stand up in my place in Parliament and defend an inactivity 
which would leave our army to be, in the ensuing campaign, the 
victim of that knot of incapables who, in the last eight months, have 
been the direct cause of the disability and death of thousands of 
our brave men.’ 


But by this time the scales had fallen from Panmure’s eyes. 
He had sent out General Simpson to curse, and lo! he had nothing 
but blessing for the men at the front, cruelly traduced as they 
had been. 


“The result of my observations since coming here is that we 
are in a regular fiz! It is impossible, my lord, that any military 
man of experience could have recommended the descent of this 
army in the Crimea, and whoever has ordered this expedition has 
much to answer for . . . Lord Raglan is in perfect health and 
spirits, and how he goes through all he does is wonderful. I con- 
sider him the worst used man I ever heard of! . . . It is grievous 
to see, in the midst of the very serious operations at present 
demanding constant attention [the eighteen days’ bombardment 
of April 1855 was in progress], a huge bag of letters, twice a week 
per mail, laid on his table, demanding the utmost care in their 
perusal, quite sufficient to occupy entirely the mind of any man 
who has nothing else to think of... . The state of our camps 
is another subject for misrepresentation at home. I know them 
all pretty well now, and more cleanly encampments I never saw. .. - 
There is not a Staff officer in the Army with whom I have not had 
intercourse, in order to see and judge what sort of men they are... . 
There is not one of these incompetent ; on the contrary, they are 
nearly all of them men of good attainments and good officers. 
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am confident in the correctness of my opinion, and it is but just to 
these officers that I should declare it, for I came among them with 
considerable prejudice against them. They seem to vie with each 
other in showing their merit and anxiety for the good of the Service, 
and I must say I never served with an army where a higher feeling 
and sense of duty existed than I remark in the General and Staff 
officers of this Army. It pervades all ranks, except amongst the 
low and grovelling correspondents of the ‘ Times,’ of whom there 
are always some in every army.’ 


Although the physical sufferings of the troops were alleviated 
as the season advanced, the strategic position grew worse, owing to 
the French Marshal’s hesitation and inactivity, the friction arising 
from dual command, the steady reinforcement of the Russian 
garrison and Todleben’s unceasing industry in throwing up new 
defences. Space is lacking to trace the events of early summer, 
whereof an excellent apergu is presented in these papers. On 
June 24 the Queen writes bitterly complaining of ‘ this incompre- 
hensible silence of Lord Raglan’s. . . . Would not Lord Panmure 
telegraph to Lord Raglan to ask what it means, and to tell him 
that nothing but these two telegraphs of yesterday (the one really 
quite absurd at such a moment) have reached us, and that we must 
have a few words to say what is going on.’ 

Do your Queen’s bidding, my lord ; the wires will serve to make 
the inquiry, but it will scarcely reach the Queen’s brave servant 
before he has passed into that silence which is indeed ‘ incom- 
prehensible.” Lord Raglan died on June 28, ten days after the 
disastrous repulse of his troops from the Redan. His reputation as 
a commander has been amply redeemed from the shadows which a 
Ministry inexperienced in war allowed to gather round it. It was 
his lot to be called away before his last task was accomplished 
and before his countrymen were aware what they lost in him ; 
but we know now that never did Englishman more nobly earn the 
verdict—Fuit sine labe decus. 

Upon General Simpson devolved the command of the Army, 
but at first he felt quite unequal to the task. 


‘I feel it very irksome and embarrassing to have to do with 
these Allies! No man can equal our lamented Chief in that respect. 
I sincerely trust, my lord, that a General of distinction will be sent 
immediately to command this army. ...I hope soon to be 
relieved from work that is too much for me. . . . I have been ill 
this last week with gout in my feet and ankle. . . . The corre- 
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spondence here is enough to break down any man. I labour at it 
from four in the morning till six in the evening, and every mail 
seems to bring an increase of it. My outdoor military duties are 
much neglected, and I feel that my work is unsatisfactory, because 
not properly done. Everyone around me is sick more or less.’ 


From a later letter, July 17, one may gather that people at 
home had failed, even at this late period, to realise the extent and 
nature of the work devolving on the Commander-in-Chief. 


. . . ‘I think, my lord, that some telegraphic messages reach 
us that cannot be sent under due authority, and are perhaps un- 
known to you. . . . For instance, I was called up last night, a 
dragoon having come express from St. George’s Monastery with 
a telegraphic message in these words: “ Lord Panmure to General 
Simpson—Captain Jervis has been bitten by a centipede. How is 
he now?” This seems rather too trifling an affair to call for a 
dragoon to ride a couple of miles in the dark, that he may knock up 
the Commander of the Army out of the very small allowance of 
sleep permitted to him! Then, upon sending in the morning 
another mounted dragoon to inquire after Captain Jervis, four 
miles off, it is found that he never has been bitten at all, but has 
had a boil, from which he is fast recovering.’ 


Panmure’s reply to this is somewhat surprising. Can civilians 
never be got to realise what the command of a field force entails 
upon brain and body ? 


“No telegraphic messages reach you which I do not sanction. 
The inquiry after Captain Jervis was made at the earnest request 
of his father, the Chief Justice.’ 


Simpson was continued in the command ; but a dormant com- 
mission was made out in favour of Sir William Codrington, lest 
Simpson should break down. But Simpson’s health improved, 
and his administration, while it lasted, was vigorous and successful. 
On September 8 the French successfully stormed and held the 
Malakoff ; and although the simultaneous British attack on the 
Redan failed, it fully served its purpose as a distraction for the 
French. That night the Russians evacuated the south side of 
Sebastopol, blowing up their magazines, and the siege of 339 days 
was brought to a victorious end. 

There was much rejoicing at home of course; but presently 
the old impatience was rekindled. Simpson was told plainly that 
he must not remain inactive ; the Russians must be driven clean 
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out of the Crimea. So peremptory and unfeeling were the terms 
of Panmure’s telegram making this demand—so little were the 
Cabinet able to realise the strategic position and so poor was the 
measure of confidence they reposed in their Commander-in-Chief— 
that Simpson was goaded into telegraphing his resignation on 
September 28. 


‘It is plain to me,’ he wrote on the 29th, ‘that in England 
a very erroneous notion exists on matters here in general. The 
Press seems to guide every one at home. Were we to act as you 
seem to expect in attacking the Russians in perhaps the strongest 
entrenched position that ever was seen, the odds are that the 
Allied Armies would be beaten. . . . It is unfortunate for com- 
manders when they lose the confidence of their Government.’ 


Simpson retained his command till November 10, when he handed 
it over to Codrington, hostilities, with the exception of a few 
affairs of outposts, being at an end. But it was not until 
February 25, 1856, that the Plenipotentiaries met in Paris to treat 
about peace, and neither the British nor the French Govern- 
ments relaxed preparations for a fresh campaign. An armistice 
was signed on March 15, but it was not until July 12 that the last 
of the British troops embarked and the evacuation of the Crimea 
was complete. 

In this brief notice of these bulky but well-arranged volumes, 
no reference has been made to the frequent letters which Queen 
Victoria addressed to her War Minister throughout these two 
anxious years. They are sufficiently remarkable to deserve careful 
perusal, showing the intense interest felt by the Sovereign in 
everything affecting her Army and the understanding spirit which 
she brought to bear upon the most perplexing problems. 

It has not been possible within the limits of this paper to give 
more than a general sketch of the deplorable confusion and absence 
of all provision for a campaign which prevailed when war was 
declared, and indeed until it was half over. Nor was that all. 
Military opinion upon points of strategy was constantly overruled 
and set at naught by Ministers whose dominant motive it was to 
keep the public and the Press in tolerable good humour, even to 
the point of sacrificing the careers and reputations of officers 
whom, having appointed to the work, it was their duty to support 
morally and materially. The narrative deserves close study by all 
present and future aspirants to a place in the legislature of this 
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country, not to mention the Government, for it is through the 
House of Commons that the pressure comes which drives Govern. 
ments into courses about which, however profitable, it is humiliat- 
ing to read. 

The operations of war have been greatly modified in the course 
of half a century, but the lessons of the Crimean campaign are 
as cogent as ever. Should we, unhappily, be again involved in 
a great war, the most priceless service that men of leading can do 
for their country will be to allay the public impatience for great 
victories. Periods of apparent inactivity sometimes conduce 
more to bringing war to a close than a brilliant series of feats of 
arms. 


‘It is extremely difficult,’ wrote Sir Edward Hamley in his 
‘ Operations of War,’ ‘to persuade even intelligent auditors that 
two armies are not like two fencers in an arena, who may shift 
their ground to all points of the compass ; but rather resemble two 
swordsmen on a narrow plank which overhangs an abyss, where 
each has to think, not only of giving and parrying thrusts, but of 
keeping his footing under penalty of destruction. The most un- 
practised general feels this at once on taking a command in a 
district where his troops are no longer supported by routine ; or, 
if he does not, the loss of a single meal to his army would sufiiciently 
impress it on him. While distant spectators imagine him to be 
intent only on striking or parrying a blow, he probably directs 
a hundred glances—a hundred anxious thoughts—to the com- 
munications in his rear, for one that he bestows on his adversaries’ 
front.’ 
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CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


4s one of the surviving friends in England who knew Eliot Norton 
for nigh upon half a century, having been his host on more than 
me occasion in this country, and also twice his guest in the home 
in which he was born and in which he died in Massachusetts, I 
venture to offer to all those whom he left to regret him, both here 
and there, a few words of affectionate remembrance. 

I shall limit myself to my personal memories and regard for the 
man; for his varied writings and his dominant literary influence 
have been so fully described ‘by others that it needs now no further 
praise. It is of the man himself I wish to speak. For as friend, 
ss interpreter of movements and ideas, as host or as guest, as an 
intellectual link between two continents as well as between two 
mations, as for two generations a centre of Anglo-American 
thought—Norton held a position which, at least in the twentieth 
century, he came to hold absolutely alone. 

In old Greece there used to be at Athens, and other republics, 
acitizen of high standing who was known as the Proxenos of some 
foreign State, whose duty it was hospitably to welcome, advise, and 
assist foreign visitors to Athens. The simple Proxenos held an 
honorary, unofficial, friendly function, something between that of 
a modern consul and an ambassador. Now Norton came at 
lst to be recognised as a sort of volunteer minister for American 
literature in Europe, and still more distinctly as Proxenos, or Consul- 
General for British literature and men of letters in his native State 
in America. 

I had met Norton as a young man during his early visits to 
England. But when he passed some months at Keston, in Kent, 
it chanced that I was his neighbour in the country. In 1859 and 
thenceforward until my own marriage I lived with my father 
between Beckenham and Bromley in Kent. Eden Park then stood 
ina beautiful and quiet woodland country, before railways and 
villas had made it a suburb of London. The house, since destroyed, 
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had some historic associations, for it was occupied in the eighteenth 
century by Lord Auckland, and it was there that the youthful 
William Pitt made his first (and only) proposal of marriage to Miss 
Eden, Lord Auckland’s daughter. It was a house in which Gibbon 
had stopped on his way to Lord Sheffield at Uckfield ; and, years 
later on, Louis Philippe stayed there in the days of his wanderings 
in exile. Eden was within a walk of Hayes Place, where Lord 
Chatham lived and died, and also within a drive of Keston and of 
Down, the home of Darwin. 

Tt was from Keston Rectory that Norton, with his wife and 
family, visited us at Eden. It is now quite forty years ago ; but I 
well remember the impression produced on me and on us all by the 
quiet, serious, and sympathetic American, who knew so many 
famous people and had seen so much. The somewhat slow and 
emphatic speech (as it sounded in the rattle of London society), the 
guarded and balanced criticism of men and things, the detachment 
of spirit and the freedom from all traditional and conventional 
formulas—all this was as conspicuous in Norton at the age of forty 
as it was at eighty. 

But the young Mrs. Eliot Norton charmed us all by her beauty, 
her grace, and her distinction. Forty years ago there were not s0 
many beautiful and distinguished American women in England as 
there are now. Mrs. Norton had many of the best characteristics 
of her husband. She had the same refined taste, the same gentle- 
ness, sympathy, and love of learning. And, beyond that, she had 
the unmistakable cachet of a woman’s elegance. No one would 
have taken her for an Englishwoman, with the suppleness, elasticity, 
and dolcezza of manner which we associate with a south European. 
And yet no one could take her for French, Italian, or Spanish. 
She was far too distinctly Anglo-Saxon for that, as indeed she looked. 
No! she was American, and American of the best type—the type 
which combines hearty frankness and independence with perfect 
suavity and simplicity of bearing. 

Mrs. Norton the elder, the widowed mother of our friend, was 
quite as striking a type of the New England matron of the Pilgrim 
Fathers school—serious, stately, placidly observant and courteous, 
but unbending in every matter that had come as a tradition from 
her forbears, intellectual, moral, or spiritual. 

I remember Norton as my guest at the Reform Club in London 
when I collected a small party of political and literary friends. 
He interested them all, rather perhaps because he was so different 
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fom the familiar club oracle than by his imposing himself and 
his opinions on us. The perfectly open mind, ready to weigh any 
new view, political, social, or artistic, and yet not at all ready to 
pronounce judgment without a probing kind of criticism all his 
own, the staid demeanour that to us Londoners had something of 
the Puritan air, the cosmopolitan tone of the man, who as a youth 
had travelled far and wide, from extreme West to extreme East, 
who was no opinionated Yankee and yet no sentimental slave to 
Buropean culture—all this was a combination quite uncommon in 
Pall Mall forty years ago. 

I saw him at intervals and had some correspondence in the 
intervening years, but I pass to a later period of his life, when in 
his seventy-fifth year I visited him at his house at Cambridge, near 
Boston. He was then distinctly a veteran who had resigned his 
professorship for some years past, and was living in quiet ease with 
his three daughters in his ancestral home, within a walk of his 
beloved college of Harvard. All his world-famous friends were at 
that time gone—Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Carlyle, 
aud Ruskin. He himself was bright and active, was still doing 
some editing and occasional studies, but was not, I think, engaged 
m any continuous work of importance. He was leading a life 
of literary retirement, as a sort of Emeritus Professor of the Best 
Thought in our two races. 

I venture to call his residence at Shady Hill, near Cambridge, 
his ancestral home, because from the American point of view this 
is really true. I remember, when he received me at my first visit 
and showed me over the house and grounds, he said : ‘I am one of 
the few Americans who in old age still live in the house of my 
father in which I was born.’ That is of course in the twentieth 
century a very rare thing. The enormous scale of the cities and 
districts in the United States, the incredible rapidity of growth in 
everything round the industrial centres, the mobility and facilities 
for change of place and life, interest and occupation, the sudden 
increase of wealth and social position common to most active 
citizens, however born, make it most unusual for the American, 
at the end of a long life, to find it convenient, or even possible, to 
live in the house in which he was born. 

This Norton did, as also did one or two famous Bostonians. 
But in such a city as New York the only person I ever heard of as 
living in his family house was Abram Hewitt, once mayor and 
eminent philanthropist. Norton dearly cherished his own Shady 
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Hill, and he had ample cause to do so. The property was what 
we call a small park and homestead, with fine timber plantations 
and shrubberies, standing on a modest hill within an hour’s drive 
of Boston. The house is a roomy half-timber erection of the 
old-world New England type, with verandahs and outdoor shelters 
about it, having pleasant woodland views, and standing in its own 
plantations and lawns, entirely shut off from the wilderness of new 
villas and tram-car avenues which crowd the suburbs of Boston. 
It looks, what it is, a relic of Old Massachusetts, swept round but 
not engulfed in the torrent of the modern industrial progress which, 
in a hundred years, has hemmed it in and partially snatched it away. 
To compare a small and simple thing with a great and magnificent 
thing, Shady Hill in its old woodland recess stands as Holland 
House still stands, like an oasis of antique repose in the roaring 
labyrinth of modern Kensington. There seemed to me, coming 
fresh from New York and Chicago, a graceful pathos about Shady 
Hill, a bit of Puritan New England which had stood unchanged for 
a hundred years, that was in curious harmony with the nature and 
life of its venerable owner. 

There Norton showed a true New England hospitality to one 
whom he had known as a firo in politics and letters forty years 
ago, one who had known something of his great English and also of 
his American friends. I met under his roof not a few leaders of 
Boston literature and science, as well as professors and students 
of Harvard College. We had at dinner Mr. J. Ford Rhodes, the 
learned and indefatigable historian of the United States since the 
Civil War, now a standard work in his own country and in ours. 
We had Colonel Charles F. Adams, son of the late Minister, and 
since President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Professor 
Lawrence Lowell, the learned author of ‘The Government of 
England,’ and Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. And with these came 
eminent Harvard men; though unfortunately, during the period of 
my two visits to Cambridge, the President, Dr. Eliot, a cousin of 
Norton’s, was away in the south. At a reception in the evel- 
ing Norton collected a large and distinguished company from 
Cambridge, Harvard and Boston. To every English student 
who had the good fortune to be known to him, Norton threw 
open his home as if it were a sort of literary embassy for a foreignet 
on a tour. 

This reception and an introduction to so many eminent men 
in America remains one of the pleasantest memories of my life. 
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But there was nothing exceptional in this, nor did I suppose that 
I personally deserved such a welcome ; for I am well aware that 
many an English visitor to Boston has had a similar experience, 
and it was one that Norton was always ready to extend to every 
Englishman, who he thought would really value such a kind of 
hospitality. To any traveller from home, indeed from Europe, 
who had any serious place in literature or in science, to be received 
by Eliot Norton was to have a passport into the best academic 
world of the United States. 

Among the other pleasures of a visit to Shady Hill was to 
be shown by Norton through his collection of books, drawings, 
autographs, and photographs. His library, valued as we were 
publicly told at 4000/., was especially interesting from its variety 
and the origin of many of its volumes and treasures. As the 
intimate friend and to a great extent the colleague of such men 
as Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Curtis, Lowell, in America, of 
Darwin, FitzGerald, Carlyle, Clough, Ruskin, in England, as literary 
executor of Lowell and of Ruskin, Norton had necessarily amassed 
an almost unique collection of volumes, manuscripts, notes, and 
autographs. These, together with his inexhaustible reminiscences 
of such men as Darwin, Carlyle, Ruskin and Stephen, made a quiet 
evening with him over his fireside in the library a thing not to be 
forgotten. If his home was a kind of literary consulate, his library 
was a kind of literary museum. 

More important, perhaps, than his library treasures, with its 
portraits, curios, views, and manuscripts, were the invaluable 
estimates of men and things in America which he would offer to 
the new-comer. For my part, [ arrived in the United States having 
a few American friends, but with a moderate understanding of 
parties, movements, politicians and authorities. Norton was ready 
to explain, estimate, and criticise them all. Of course I knew that 
he was an old stalwart of the anti-slavery, anti-aggression, peace, 
and industrial reform parties. And it was not for me, an inde- 
pendent foreign observer, to pledge myself to either side in questions 
of purely domestic concern in the States. But as being an earnest 
opponent of the war against the South African Republics, of all forms 
of Imperial extension, as an old defender of the emancipation of 
labour without Socialism, I found myself in principle heartily with 
Norton. 

I began my ‘ Life of Ruskin’ in the year of my American visit ; 
and, as one who had already written several studies on Ruskin, 
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whom I had visited at Brantwood shortly before his death, I found 
with Norton inexhaustible topics of common interest. I need not 
go into the well-known story of Norton’s intimacy with Ruskin, 
extending over forty-six years. He was eminently aware of the 
weaker side of Ruskin’s intellect and of his character, and perhaps 
Norton was the one man who ever could have corrected Ruskin’s 
vagaries and given solidity to his effervescent imagination. It 
would have been well if Norton had been not only Ruskin’s trans. 
atlantic correspondent and literary executor, but his elder brother, 
his tutor, and counsellor through life. 

As to Carlyle of course, Norton, who was a whole generation 
younger, and had never known the Prophet of Chelsea until he was 
an old man with his life-work completed, could only receive and 
not give, much less guide. But he did excellent service in making 
Carlyle understood and accepted in America, in spite of the 
monstrous heresies of the ‘ Hero-King,’ the ‘ millions, mostly fools, 
and pro-slavery doctrines. When Froude’s volumes of Carlyle’s 
* Reminiscences ’ and the ‘ Life’ had done much to shake faith in 
Carlyle’s good faith and good feeling, Norton went far to restore 
the credit of Carlyle by reprinting a correct version of the ‘ Letters,’ 
which Froude had so strangely distorted and misunderstood. In 
the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ April 1889, I wrote a short review of 
the new version of the “ Letters.’ The extraordinary discrepancies 
between Carlyle’s authentic writings as shown by Norton and the 
garbled form in which Froude had presented them to the world 
almost amounts to one of the curiosities of modern literature. When 
Norton published the genuine ‘ Letters,’ it was seen that Froude’s 
version ‘alters the punctuation, words, and phrases; drops out 
whole sentences, paragraphs and pages ; rewrites passages in other 
words, and tacks together bits of passages into new sentences.’ 
Norton continued to defend Carlyle’s character by means of docu- 
ments and information supplied by Carlyle’s niece. Instead of 
the famous saying of Carlyle’s mother that he was ill to live with, 
it turned out that what the old lady said was that he was hard 
to deal with. We all knew that. 

Norton’s friendship for Leslie Stephen was quite a memorable 
example of what a literary intimacy may be, and may do, between 
men for long periods separated by 4000 miles. It began in Boston 
in 1863, and only ended forty years afterwards with Stephen’s 
death, in 1904. Stephen’s letters to Norton are set out in full in 
many a fascinating page of Professor Maitland’s ‘ Life.’ The 
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whole series tells us almost as much of Norton as of Stephen ; and 
util we have Norton’s letters before us, we in England can get no 
etter glimpse into Norton’s mind, interests, and nature than in the 
letters addressed to him by his English friend. The two, with all 
their points of difference, and these were many, were well matched. 
Both were essentially critical by temperament. Both, by slow 
and severe thought, had freed themselves, like Carlyle, from the 
strict Puritanism in which they had been born and reared. They 
had ‘come out of Houndsditch,’ as Carlyle said in his violent 
way ; but both would be loth to use any such phrase of contempt. 
For, unlike Sartor, Stephen and Norton were intensely full of 
sympathy, and, as all fine critics do, they both saw much to respect 
in the men and the ideas with which they had parted. Norton, 
like his English friend, had an ardent confidence in Progress as an 
end and in the future of the People in their respective countries. 
And if Norton had no such immense literary activity as Stephen, 
and no such extended influence over the field of letters and the whole 
academic world, Norton had a passionate love of art, of poetry, 
of medieval devotion and charm which was almost a closed book 
to Stephen. 

To bring to an end these brief reminiscences, if we tried to sum 
up in a phrase Norton’s special gift, it lay, I think, in his power 
of discriminating sympathy. Norton’s genius was at once critical 
and yet appreciative, incisive and enthusiastic. To combine both 
temperaments in equal force is rare. Many men are keen judges, 
able to probe errors and defects. Not a few are ardent lovers of 
causes and ideas. But sympathy is too often ready to cover 
failings, as criticism is too prone to exaggerate them. Norton was 
not easily satisfied, and he was far from being a friend of everyone 
who pleased him, or a believer in every cause wherein he saw 
faith and hope. The sensitive nature of Ruskin exactly described 
the incalculable benefit he derived from intimacy with Norton. 
Ruskin wrote ‘to me his infinitely varied and loving praise 
became a constant motive to exertion and aid in effort; yet he 
never allowed in me the slightest violation of the laws either of good 
Writing or social prudence without instant blame or warning.’ 

Many a man can say how Norton’s loving and yet discriminating 
praise became to him a motive to action and aid in effort. When 
he saw real ground to encourage a political worker or a literary 
movement, his sympathetic cheer acted as an inspiration. For my 
own part, I remember how, about the time of the first Trades Union 
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Commission in 1867, when a few of us were struggling against 
general and bitter opposition to have the claims of Labour fairly 
heard, it was Norton’s sympathy in letters to me which made me 
feel that our cause was not hopeless, that we were not facing 
obloquy in vain. And in many a battle on behalf of justice, peace, 
and free thought, it was Norton’s clear voice of Onward that made 
us work, trust, and hope. 
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PETER’S BOOTS. 


‘WasH me, mother, an’ let me go,’ I says sudden-like. ‘ Lads 
is as good as wenches when they’re washed,’ and mother she says 
not likely, and she wouldn’t trust me to behave myself at no 
Christmas tea-parties not if she knew it, an’ she ’adn’t forgot, yet, 
the way I let myself go at my Aunt Eliza’s, last Christmas. ‘’Ome 
was the best place for me,’ says she, ‘ with the larder locked.’ 
And besides, if I did go, she knew I should eat just as much as if 
I'd been invited, and if I didn’t run out and fetch a shovel of coal 
before she had to ask me again, she’d know the reason why. 

I didn’t want to be let know no reasons, and I could see with 
half an eye that she’d a broomstick ready to her hand, and so I 
shut my mouth, and run for them coals, but when I come back, 
I says soft-like : 

‘Mother, wash me and let me go. I'll say nothin’ to nobody, 
an’ never put my fingers in nothin’, till ’m axed. Wash me, mother, 
an’ let me go.’ 

Mother fetched a deep sigh, and looked me up an’ down as if 
she'd never seen nothin’ like me before, nor didn’t want to again, 
and then she burst out sharp : 

‘Take that coat and weskit off then, and let’s see what colour 
you are, you young tinker!’ And she pulled me into the back 
kitchin, and got my head under her arm, and there were a pin 
stuck in her apron, and she didn’t take no notice when I told her 
about it, an’ she give me a norrid scrubbin’ with a hard brush, and 
tubbed yaller soap in my eyes and mouth, and let the water trickle 
down my back, and put me a clean collar on, an’ my Sunday clothes, 
and my red tie, and brushed my hair, an’ give me a push an’ said : 
‘Now then.’ I could do with mother brushin’ my hair a deal 
better if she’d give over hittin’ me with the wrong side of the brush 
when I moved a bit. 

I'd wanted to dodge our William, but he come in just as I was 
startin’ and fetched me a clout, and said: ‘By gum! Peter’s 
washed hisself for once, and not before it was wanted neither.’ 
Mother said was it likely, and the young tinker had bin botherin’ 
to go to teacher’s tea-party at the school, because Rachel Mary from 
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Clegg’s farm had been in, telling about the ’am sangwidges and 
buttered bun-loaf they were havin’ for tea, an’ nothin’ would 
satisfy Peter but that ’e must go too if you please. 

‘ Nobody never axes me to no tea-parties,’ I said sad-like. 

Mother said she only hoped to goodness Peter wouldn’t be 
tiresome, and get fightin’ with the little girls, and William laughed 
and said I’d be feart to death among all the wenches, and was | 
goin’ in them boots ? 

‘“Drat the boy!’ mother says. ‘He’s got no others. His 
Sunday ones has gone to be patched. You’d best take your jacket 
off again, Peter, and stay at ’ome after all. An’ all that washin’ 
wasted, too.’ 

I looked at mother, an’ then I looked at our William and I 
seed as he’d left the door open, and I said nothin’, but dodged under 
his arm, and run off acrost the yard, an’ down the lane as hard as I 
could fetch. J wasn’t goin’ to stop at home when them ’am sang- 
widges was all cut an’ ready; and besides, what was wrong with 
my boots ? 

My Sunday ones had accidental got burnt through stampin’ 
out a fire I’d happened to light, with a box of Feyther’s matches, 
up on the top pasture. There’s a lot of dry grass up there, as 
badly wants burnin’ off, whatever our William says, an’ it had 
happened to get goin’ a bit too well last Sunday, and I'd burnt 
my boots, and laces too, puttin’ it out. Feyther give me such 
a good hidin’ for it when I got home that I wished I’d bin burnt to 
cinders, I did. P’raps him and our William would a bin sorry then, 
for the way they was always hittin’ me. 

I run down the hill to the schoolroom, and it was ‘all dark 
outside, and the lights shone lovely through the winders, an’ I 
could smell them ’am sangwidges the minute I got to the door. 
There was two teachers standin’ by the door, and I shoved past 
’em, an’ went into the room, and all the walls was hung wth pink 
paper flowers, and all the maps, and texes, an’ digrams, was ornl- 
mented with holly an’ miseltoe an’ what not. 

Miss Bult, she caught hold of my coat collar, an’ says : ‘ Come 
out o’ that, Peter Gregg. It’s the girls’ tea-party to-night. We 
don’t want any boys here upsetting them and making them cry. 
Pushing past a lady like that! : 

‘Mother washed me,’ I says, quiet like. ‘I can taste the 
soap in my mouth yet. Please, teacher, can’t I stay and play me 
now I’m washed ? ’ 
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The other teacher, Miss Penny—‘infants,’ she was—turned 
round sudden-like, and laughed, an’ ’er eyes all twinkled up, an’ 
she says to the young feller she was talkin’ to—the new curick 
’eseemed to be, she says : 

‘Let the poor little man stay. He can help to amuse the 
babies. I know he'll be a good boy.’ 

An’ the curick rubbed me ’air up all wrong, an’ said : ‘ Why not ? 
Why not? He is a brave man, isn’t he, to face such tremendous 
odds? Let him stay, Miss Bult, to keep me in countenance.’ 

I didn’t know what ’e was jawin’ about, and I didn’t care 
neither, but Miss Penny smiled at me an’ I noticed she’d got a 
new white dress body on, an’ a shiny thing in ’er ’air, an’ so I says 
right out before ’em all : 

‘I’ve got my Sunday clothes on, too,’ and they laughed, an’ 
let me go past into the schoolroom. 

I went in slow, tryin’ to walk soft on the wooden floor, and 
not let my boots be noticed, an’ then I stood still an’ stared, and 
I felt my face gettin’ redder and redder and hotter and hotter, an’ 
I couldn’t say nothin’ at all, but stand starin’ there, struck all of 
an ’eap, like a stuck pig. 

All round that dratted room there was school benches, and 
all sittin’ on them benches was girls with their Sunday frocks on, 
an’ ribbons in their hair, gigglin’ and laughin’ and starin’ at me, 
as if I was somethin’ funny in a tent what you paid twopence to 
goin and see. I hadn’t known afore what it felt like to be let 
loose amongst a lot of little wenches in their Sunday best. I’d 
only bin thinking of them ’am sangwidges. Sittin’ there laughin’ 
at me | 

I stood there, an’ first I shifted one foot, an’ then I shifted the 
other foot, and then I looked into the corners to see if there wasn’t 
ho empty seat away from all them silly girls, an’ there wasn’t none, 
an’ then I wished I’d never heard of that dratted tea-party, and 
then I turned round an’ see the door I’d come in at, and run. I 
couldn’t see no one—I was that hot. My eyes was all wet, an’ 
I give a shout, an’ butted right into the new curick, an’ shoved 
past him. 

‘Why, Peter,’ Miss Penny says, ‘you’re not frightened oi 
those nice little girls? ’ 

‘I’m goin’ ’ome,’ I says. 
The curick, ’e copped me by the sleeve an’ laughed. 
‘Can’t stand fire after all, this chap,’ says ’e, an’ I says : ‘ You’re 
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a liar,’ and I runs off up the lane again, an’ when I gets to the stile 
into the big medder, I sat me down an’ rubbed my eyes with a clean 
red ’ankercher mother ’ad lent me of our William’s afore ’e come in, 
an’ I tried to stop blubbin’, an’ I remembered them ’am sang- 
widges, and thought what a soft I was to be feart of a lot of girls 
no bigger than me. 

*’E wouldn’t say I was feart o’ fire if ’e’d knowd the reason 
why I wasn’t wearin’ my Sunday boots,’ I said, that mad with ’im. 
Feyther’s bin cloutin’ me ever sin’ I can remember for settin’ 
fire to the grass an’ heather up in the top an’ all along them lanes. 
Mother never lets me go to school of a mornin’ without turnin’ my 
pockets out to see if I’d been priggin’ matches again. 

I must ’a’ sat on that there stile a long time, an’ it was all black 
an’ dark around me, an’ the fields down the hill was all dark too, 
three on ’em, and right down at the bottom of ’em the village 
was shinin’ all along with lights, an’ I could hear ’em ringin’ the 
bells in the Church upon the hill opposite for Christmas Eve, an’ 
there was music playin’ too in the Court House at the other end. 
That’s where the Doctor, and the Squire, and the Rector gives 
their parties—in the Court "Ouse. Just theirselves, an’ none of 
our sort invited. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if there’s ’am sangwidges there too,’ | 
says to myself sorrowful-like. ‘ Nor mince pies neither. Mother's 
keepin’ ours locked till to-morrer. My Aunt Marther an’ Uncle 
Jabez is comin’ to dinner, and mother’s got but an ’eavy ’and with 
’er paste my Aunt Eliza says—besides only one ever bein’ give to 


2 


me. 
An’ I looked an’ looked, an’ I dursent go home because of 


what our William would say, an’ mother vexed too at having to 
wash me for nothing when she’d be bound to do it all over again, 
to-morrer bein’ Christmas, and I looked at the Court House all 
shinin’ with light against the dark hill, and the music playing 
too, so merry-like, an’ then I jumped down off that stile, an’ | 
set off an’ run down the fields to the village. And I run and 
run, an’ scrambled through a nedge at the bottom an’ I come 
out into the road just above the Court ’Ouse, an’ high up so as 
I could see in at the winders. An’ I stopped again, to listen at 
the music. Sounded so nice it did. They was playin’ ‘ Put me 
amongst the girls,’ I know because our William sings it of a 
Saturday afternoon, and I thought how true, and I saw through 
the window that the walls (they’re all dark an’ shiny, not white 
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eh like at our school) they was all covered with red and white roses 
2 in, an’ holly an’ ivy an’ little lights among ‘em 80 pretty, and the boys 
ang. and girls was shoutin’ an’ laughing an’ playin em, an I couldn t 
virls bear to look no longer ,they seemed so happy, an’ was makin such 
a deal of nise, an’ no teachers there messin’ about an’ sayin’ ’Ush ! 
- I crep’ round to the side door, and there wasn’t no one there 
ie to stop me, same as there was at the school, and I crep’ along a 
tin’ passage, and through a nopen door I seed "em. Heaps an’ heaps 
dae of ’am sangwidges and mince pies, and red jellies and yeller jellies, 
ae an’ orangers an’ apples an crackers too. I never had no crackers 
" give me but onst, when Miss Primrose sent me some what was 
ws over from a party at the Rect’ry on account of me ’avin’ the mumps. 
oe By gum!’ I says, and I crep’ along tc the other door, and 
Mii there was servants in white aprons, and caps with white tails 
the ‘angin’, watchin’ all them children enjoy themselves. No one 
pe hadn’t never thought of me needin’ no enjoyment on Christmas 
we Eve. No one never does. Quite accidental, I nudged one of 
a them young women, and she turned sharp and saw who it was, and 
of it was Jane from the Rect’ry that I ’ad used to clean boots for, 
an’ knives, and she boxed me sharp and sent me back down the 
| passage, quick, with me ears all singin’. 
A ‘You be off, Peter,’ she said, ‘before anyone sees you, an’ 
le I'd like to know what you’re up to here. I do hope you haven’t 
th had your fingers in nothin’ in that there supper room! ’ 
‘. An’ I said I’d never so much as glanced at the supper room, 


an’ might I just look for a minute at the dancin’, Jane. ‘I’m 
us not doin’ no ’arm,’ I says. ‘ You can watch me if you like.’ 
Jane said she’d take good care she did too. 


to 
. I never see such a lot—pretty looking they was too, with white 
fl frocks, and white shoes and stockings, and frizzy ’air like fairies 


at the panklemine, an’ all them lads had white fronts, and funny 
T little short coats, and long trousies an’ shiny slippers on, with rum 
little bows. There wasn’t none of ’em with boots like mine. 
There they was, dancin’ up the middle of the room, and back again, 
in two long rows, and crossin’ and bendin’ and slitherin’ about 
ever so soft. I did hate them lads. Id like to ’ave copped one 
of °em down our medder by hisself, an’ give ’im a thunderin’ good 
hidin’, for all his white front and them bows on his shoes. Now 
then. I can lick any lad in our school. I can so. 

An’ then Miss Primrose from the Rect’ry came up all smilin’ 
an’ a light blue dress on, same as ’er eyes, an’ a wreath of forget- 
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me-nots like what grows in our gully in her hair, and she saw me 
dodgin’ under Jane’s arm, and she called out: 

‘Why, that’s my Peter,’ and she pulled me out into the room, 
and smoothed me hair with ’er ’and (white sweet-smellin’ gloves 
she ’ad on) and she said somethin’ about a Peri at the gates of 
Paradise, and would I like to come in and dance with the others ? 

And Jane said, ‘ Lor’, Miss. Not with them boots.’ And the 
Rector came up and said, ‘ Impossible, my child, quite impossible,’ 
and the long gentleman what Miss Primrose is goin’ to marry some 
day, said: ‘I can’t lend him mine, unfortunately,’ and I went all 
hot again, an’ wished I’d never burnt my Sunday ones, and I said: 

‘Please, miss, would you mind if I tried in my stocking feet ? ’ 

And then the Rector said, ‘ No—no,’ and Miss Primrose said I 
must sit down by the door and watch. 

‘Shall I find you a nice little girl to talk to?’ says she, and I 
rubbed my eyes with the ankercher, an’ said I didn’t want no 
botherin’ girls, and I wasn’t never goin’ to no tea-parties any more. 

An’ Miss Primrose sat down beside me, an’ said Peter was a 
dear, and it was a great shame, and Jane must fetch me a big bunch 
of black grapes—an’ she looked up at the tall gentleman, an’ said 
all soft-like : 

‘He’s a poor little chap with a grown-up brother who bullies 
him, and no playfellows, but hasn’t he got a Gainsbrer face ? ’ 

An’ I sat a-eatin’ them grapes, an’ watchin’ them soft lads, an’ 
then they started a tug-o’-war, same as what we have in the play- 
ground at school, an’ I watched an’ watched an’ I got all mad 
with watchin’ ’em, and I shouted at ’em, an’ stamped, an’ never 
noticed as everyone was staring at me an’ saying "Ush! An’ Jane 
was just comin’ to stop me, when the end of the string of lads come 
pushin’ by me, and I forgot everythin’ an’ dropped them grapes, 
an’ copped hold of the last lad, and was pulled away right acrost 
that room, an’ never noticing how my muddy boots was makin’ 
marks on the dark slippy floor. Like a looking glass it was, 
and I’d happened to come through a wet ditch on my way down 
the hill. 

I’ve allus bin a good ’un to pull, an’ I don’t never let go for 
nobody, and I didn’t slip like them others along of the nails in 
my boots bein’ so big, and our side won, and the last lad fell a 
top o’ me, an’ run his elbow into my eye, an’ I shouted out, and 
fetched him a bat 1’ th’ y’ear, and then he turned on me, an’ 
fetched me a clout on the jaw that made me mad, and afore I knew 
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what we was doin’ we was both rollin’ over an’ over on that 
beautiful shiny floor, fightin’ for all we was worth. I never heard 
nothin’ nor nobody, though everyone was callin’ at me to stop, and 
then the Rector got hold of him—Wilfered his dratted name was, 
an’ the tall gentleman got hold of me, an’ then I remembered 
where I was, an’ saw all them ladies and gentlemen and Jane 
standin’ round lookin’ shocked, and I couldn’t find William’s red 
ankercher, an’ I wished I hadn’t come. An’ the Rector said 
‘Go home at once, Peter. You have thoroughly disgraced yourself.’ 
And Miss Primrose said ‘ Oh dear, oh dear! ’ 

And he told Miss Primrose quite cross-like that it was all her 
fault for not sending me away at once, and ’im they called Wilfered 
said ‘ Look at his boots,’ and then they all pointed to the way the 
floor had been spoiled, and I wished I’d never heard of no Christmas 
parties. I wished I was at ’ome. I looked at the floor an’ said 
nothin’. There wasn’t nothin’ to say. 

And then Miss Primrose, all sad-like, said ‘ Peter had better 
gohome.’ An’ I wished I ’adn’t lost that ankercher. 

And then, all sudden-like, one of them big paper wreaths of red 
roses on the black shiny wall fell down in the middle of the floor, 
and fetched one of them little fairy lamps along with it, and it all 
blazed up, and the girls screeched an’ ran off, an’ the lads shouted, 
an’ the Rector said ‘Good gracious!’ An’ I seed as it was close 
to a bench with a lot of lace things an’ shawls and cloaks lying 
hangin’ over, an’ the tall gentleman ran to the supper room fer 
water, an’ it went on blazin’ an’ smokin’ an’ nobody did nothin’ 
to stop it. I don’t suppose they was none of ’em used to fires same 
asme. I give a shout, an’ I run on it, and I stamped an’ stamped, 
and along of my boots bein’ so big an’ muddy, an’ me bein’ used to 
settin’ the grass on fire an’ puttin’ it out quick, I stamped it all 
out before they’d fetched no water, and I stamped out a bit of 
lace as was hangin’ down too, and there wasn’t nothin’ left but a 
norful smell, an’ a mess on the floor. 

Miss Primrose she come up an’ laughed and said ‘ My Peter’s 
a nero after all,’ an’ she looked at me as if she liked me ever so much, 
and the tall gentleman give me a narf sovereign an’ said I was a 
plucky little chap an’ full of presence of mind, an’ the Rector said 
‘Give the boy some supper!’ And all them lads as hadn’t tried to 
do nothin’ stood round, and said ‘ Golly ! ’ 

Perhaps they was sorry then as they ’adn’t none of ’em got 
boots like me. 

DorotHEA Deakin. 








THE DEFEAT OF MOULAI ABD-EL-AZ1Z. 


Ir Moulai Abd-el-Aziz had in the course of his reign behaved with 
the courage and energy which he showed in the disaster which 
ended it, he would still be actual as well as nominal Sultan of 
Morocco. 

It was greatly io his credit that he consented to lead the army 
which was intended to capture Marrakesh. The result proved 
that the attempt was not quite so hopeless as it seemed ; but at 
the time nearly everyone in the country, Europeans and Moors 
alike, believed that to send an Azizist army into the interior, 
without the assistance of foreign troops, was to invite disaster 
and play into the hands of Moulai el-Hafid. 

If the Sultan realised his position as it appeared to the mass 
of his subjects, he must, as he hesitated on the borders of Showia 
(where he was still under the shelter of the French forces), before 
advancing into the country of tribes in which foreign troops had 
not yet been seen, have felt himself a lonely and unfortunate man. 

He, Sultan and ‘ shereef,’ king and saint, had become, partly 
through his own weakness, partly through misfortune, the most 
despised man in the whole Empire, and owed such little support 
as he could still expect from a few of his subjects not to his own 
position or qualities, but to intertribal jealousies and fears. His 
chief hope lay in his creditors, enemies, in Moorish eyes, of his 
country and religion, who, to regain something of what they had 
already given, were willing to lend him some little help in this, his 
first attempt to fight for his own hand. Granting, under European 
persuasion, more than he had the power to force his subjects 
to accept, he had raised in their minds the fear that they were in 


danger of losing the only two things which, in their life of hardship — 


and fear, they can speak of with pride—a freedom from foreign 
interference in religion and government; and to Europeans only 
could he look for help. 

In the composition of the army which he was to lead through 
a country mainly hostile there was little to encourage him. His 
ablest servants had gone. The Menebhi, the late War Minister, a 
man of supreme energy, who had saved his own life from his rivals 
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and his master’s from the Roghe by dash and pluck, was now 
peacefully displaying the same qualities on the polo-ground at 
Tangier. A powerful friend of Moulai el-Hafid, Si Aisna Ben Omar, 
the Governor of Abda, the most able and unscrupulous kaid in 
Morocco, who had long upheld the Sultan’s tottering reputation 
in the south by diplomacy and bluff, despairing of a Sultan who 
vould not help him, or even answer his appeals for help, had 
gone over to Moulai el-Hafid, and was now collecting a force in 
Fez to oppose, if necessary, his late master. 

Moulai Abd-el-Aziz had, indeed, his European officers, members 
of the French and English military missions; but they could do 
little without good troops, and the men of the ‘ mehalla’ (ze. 
amy) were neither good nor trustworthy. A large number of the 
mounted men were tribesmen from Showia, men of that province 
where the consequences, as they seemed to the inhabitants, of the 
Sultan’s European tendencies were most apparent. Some of them 
had fought against the French; all knew that thousands of their 
brother-tribesmen had been killed in the hopeless fighting, that 
cops had been destroyed, animals driven off, and villages burnt, 
aud had heard of the hated railways gradually extending from 
Casablanca and clamping tight the foreigners’ hold on their 
country. These were not men, however useful they might be when 
loot was plentiful and the danger small, who could be relied on 
in difficulties ; and the Tedla and other tribesmen were not much 
more reliable. 

There were, indeed, plenty of ‘ askar ’—soldiers receiving pay— 
but the Moorish ‘ askari,’ is, as a rule, almost useless. They do 
not wish to fight if they can avoid it, and have sometimes been 
wnt to the scene of battle roped together like horses on their way to 
afair. Their pay—and it is rarely paid—will hardly provide them 
with the coarsest food, and most of them live in the hope that 
when any fighting seems to threaten they will be able to run 
away, sell their rifles, and get back to their own homes with the 
proceeds. As a rule they are wastrels, men without strength, 
intelligence, or means of gaining a livelihood ; like most Moors, they 
cannot shoot, and have no chance of learning, and are never con- 
sidered, and do not consider themselves, a match for half their 
tumber of ordinary tribesmen. 

The army was, for a Moorish force, well equipped, especially 
with artillery, and unless it met with determined opposition its 
iumerical strength, which shortly before the defeat was 6000, 
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and its prestige as an army led by a Sultan in person, might make 
up for the lack of good fighting material. 

The whole country waited anxiously for news of the com. 
mencement of the Sultan’s march, and there were few Moors who 
wished or expected its success. ‘ Will he reach Marrakesh ?’ ‘ Yes, 
if the French troops go with him. If he goes alone he may take 
20,000 “ askar” and he will not reach Marrakesh, except as a 
prisoner of Moulai el-Hafid.’ The vast majority of Moors waited 
in joyful anticipation of what would follow as soon as ‘ the Chris. 
tian,’ as they often called Moulai Abd-el-Aziz, ventured out of 
Showia and its neighbourhood, where the French troops, with 
their cannon, the tents which flew (the balloons), and the lights 
which made night like day, were ready to protect him, into the 
land of the faithful. 

As a matter of fact, Moulai Abd-el-Aziz had a fair chance of 
success, even with such an unreliable army as he possessed. His 
was not the only force advancing on Marrakesh. Another was 
making its way from the south-west, and it was much stronger 
and meeting with far more success than anyone at the time on 
the coast believed. 

One of the great kaids of the south, the Mtoogi, whose country 
and stronghold is in the mountains on the south of the road leading 
from the most southern port of Morocco, Mogador, to Marrakesh, 
who had at first supported Moulai el-Hafid, had a few months 
before deserted him, had become an energetic supporter of Moulai 
Abd-el-Aziz, and had easily defeated all the attempts of the Hafidists 
to take his ‘ kasbah,’ or castle. The country between the territory 
of the Mtoogi and the sea was ruled by a certain Kaid Anfleuss, 
who at first professed to be loyal to Abd-el-Aziz, and received 
from him considerable supplies of men and money. With this 
kaid and the Mtoogi both loyal a road would have been open for 
any Azizist force to within a day’s march of Marrakesh, and this 
was, no doubt, the line along which the march on Marrakesh was 
originally planned. 

Anfleuss, however, having made his arrangements with the 
Hafidists, with whom he had been fighting in a desultory way, 
suddenly deserted Moulai Abd-el-Aziz. He declared that he wished 
to be loyal, but that he could not support a Sultan who appeared 
to be a servant of the French, allowed foreign control in the Custom- 
houses, and the establishment of police with European officers, 
and would, therefore, have to oppose him. He kept the arms and 
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money which had been sent to him, returned the greater part of 
the soldiers as not being worth their food, and closed the road 
fom Mogador to Marrakesh against any Azizist force. He was 
son afterwards murdered by a slave who had been in the Mtoogi’s 
grvice, and one of his sons was chosen to rule in his stead and 
to continue his policy. The murderer was caught and burnt alive 
vith petroleum. 

By the defection of Anfleuss the attack on Marrakesh from 
the south-west was made much more difficult; but the Mtoogi 
sill remained loyal, and it was determined to reinforce him. Some 
troops were sent northwards from Mogador to a point outside 
Anfleuss’s territory ; they made their way inland, and were joined 
by nearly 1000 men who had disembarked at Saffi. When this force 
rached the Mtoogi he was able to take the offensive, and was 
rady to attempt an advance on Marrakesh at about the same 
time that Abd-el-Aziz was beginning his march from the borders 
of Showia. The moral effect of this combined advance was great ; 
fit could have been continued, as it very nearly was, till the two 
forces met near Marrakesh it is almost certain that the city would 
have been taken. The Mtoogi, with about 1500 soldiers and about 
2000 of his own tribe, reached to within about three hours’ march 
to the west of Marrakesh ; the Sultan, with about double the force, 
was defeated at a distance of about ten hours’ march to the north 
of Marrakesh. 

The Hafidists had no organised forces with which to oppose 
the Sultan Abd-el-Aziz and the Mtoogi. The country ruled over 
by the Glawi and Rahamna, the chief mountain tribes, and the 
most powerful lowland tribe of the ‘Haz’ (the district of which 
Marrakesh is the centre), could send a large number of tribesmen, 
but there was no organisation, nor any chief of sufficient weight to 
form the miscellaneous material into an army. Haz Thami, 
brother of the Glawi, and Governor of Marrakesh, showed great 
vigour and took such measures as were possible. On receiving 
news of the advance of Moulai Abd-el-Aziz he recalled some of the 
forces, chiefly composed of the Rahamna tribe, which had been 
opposing the Mtoogi—a dangerous step, which made the Mtoogi’s 
advance much easier, and was sufficient proof of the difficulty 
that was found in raising an army to oppose Moulai Abd-el-Aziz. 

The Glawi and Si Aisna had, at the time that Moulai Abd-el- 
Aziz was advancing from Showia, left Fez with a considerable 
foree, and were marching on Marrakesh through the east of the 
6—z 
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Tedla country, almost at the same time that the army of Abd-cl- 
Aziz was skirting the western border of the same tribe. They met 
with some little opposition in Tedla, and, either through necessity 
or by design, marched so slowly that they were still nearly two 
days’ march distant from the Sultan’s army at the time of its 
complete defeat. 

The problem before Abd-el-Aziz was how best to cross the 
hundred miles or so of country which lay between Marrakesh and 
the inland boundary of the district in which the French forces 
were the chief power. 

The line chosen offered many advantages. Many of the tribes 
on the line of march were Hafidists, but had no means of raising 
any force which could hope to oppose the Sultan’s ‘ mehalla’; 
while one Tedla, though not Azizist, for tribal reasons was willing 
to help Moulai Abd-el-Aziz, and actually fought against the Hafidist 
forces on their way from Fez. The only tribe of the south which 
was, and still is, actually Azizist, Seraghna, was on the direct 
road, and within its territory, which extends to within a day’s 
march of Marrakesh, the Sultan’s army could prepare for crossing 
the dangerous country which lay in front, between the Glawi and 
Rahamna tribes. 

The Sultan’s advance was leisurely, but met with little opposi- 
tion. Some of the tribes tendered a more or less real submission, 
and there were no signs of the universal resistance which, it had 
been said, the army would meet with as soon as it left the French 
sphere of influence. By the middle of August the army had reached 
the south-eastern boundary of the friendly country of Seraghna, 
within a long day’s march of Marrakesh. This part of Seraghna 
forms part of the plain on which Marrakesh stands. This plain 
is perhaps the best-watered district in the empire of Morocco. 
In ancient times it was, no doubt, one great garden, and it is still 
crossed in every direction by watercourses and underground 
aqueducts, many of them extremely old, which distribute the 
water of the many little streams which flow from the mountains. 
The direct road from Seraghna to Marrakesh led across this plain, 
quite close to the mountains, and this part of the march was pat- 
ticularly dangerous, not only because it passed between the Glawi 
and Rahamna tribes, but also on account of the nature of the 

country. On the one side the Glawi mountaineers, who, as a rule, 
fight on foot and prefer to stay close to their own territory, would 
find encouragement in the nearness of the mountains, and, on 
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the other, the Rahamna horsemen would have in the numerous 
olive groves cover where they could collect in safety and to which 
they could retreat, and in the smooth plain admirable ground 
for delivering the short, wild charges, rarely driven home, and 
ending with an ill-aimed rifle fire, delivered from horseback, which 
is the traditional form in which Moorish horsemen fight. 

A Sultan’s ‘ mehalla’ rarely moves fast. One of the measures 
of distance among country Moors is a ‘Sultan’s day’s march,’ 
and it is not much more than a third of the distance which the 
ordinary traveller can cover in the time. The Sultan’s march 
to the south-eastern border of Seraghna had not been rapid, but 
there seemed every reason for attempting to finish the last part 
of the march at a very different pace, before the mountaineers 
had been fully roused to organise an opposition, and before their 
chief, with Si Aisna and the force from Fez, had arrived. Instead 
of a rapid march on Marrakesh an attack was made by part of 
Abd-el-Aziz’s army on a post in Tuakah, in the Glawi country, 
known as the Dar Si Mohamed ben Jakur, held by a Khalifa 


.of one of the Glawis brothers. The place was easily taken, the 


garrison fled, and the immediate district was ‘eaten up.’ The 
effect of the day’s work was to thoroughly wake up the neighbouring 
tribes to the necessity of making a vigorous effort if they wished 
to avoid a similar fate. 

The Sultan’s camp was pitched close to the river Tessout, 
one of the tributaries of the Oom er Rbea. The camp itself was 
in the Azizist country of Seraghna, but it was only a few hours’ 
march distant from the mountains, the country of the Glawi, and 
from Rahamna, the two first and strongest supporters of Moulai 
el-Hafid. The surrounding country was for the most part level, 
but in many places the ground was rendered difficult for cavalry 
by the number of artificial watercourses and by the numerous 
holes marking the line of underground aqueducts. 

On August 18 a message reached the Sultan’s camp from an 
Azizist kaid, Uld bil Kabor, who had taken advantage of the 
approach of the army to reoccupy his ‘ kasbah’ (castle), which 
was only a few hours’ distant, and now, finding himself threatened 
by the Glawi and Rahamna, requested immediate help. 

On August 19, before dawn, Moulai Abd-el-Aziz with the greater 
part of his army started to attack the Glawi forces, leaving the 
camp standing, with the Sultan’s harem inside the ‘afrag,’ or 
royal enclosure, and all the domestic impedimenta which a Moorish 
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army carries with it. The entire force amounted to over 4000 
men, about half consisting of Showia, Seraghna, and Tedla tribes. 
men, and the rest made up of soldiers and ‘mkhuznis.’ The 
artillery, composed of several field guns and Maxims, was in charge 
of officers of the French and English military missions. After 
four hours’ march, close to the mountains, and just beyond the 
boundary of Seraghna, at a place called ‘ Agadir Bo Ashubah’ 
(a name partly of Berber and partly of Arabic origin), a small 
camp, in the middle of some olive groves, was seen, and was taken 
to be the Glawi camp. The artillery opened fire at a long range. 
The shells fell short, but they produced a sudden and unexpected 
result. Large numbers of mounted men, out of all proportion to 
the apparent number of tents, suddenly appeared, and the tribes- 
men belonging to Moulai Abd-el-Aziz’s army, who had been covering 
the front and flanks, as though the artillery fire had been a signal, at 
once turned and fled past the main body, firing wildly into it as they 
passed. Whether the flight was caused by sudden fright at seeing 
a considerable force advancing to attack when no great opposition 
had been expected, or was due, as is generally believed, to a previous 
arrangement between the Sultan’s tribesmen and the enemy, or 
was a mixture of panic and treachery, the result was quite con- 
clusive, and the army became at once a confused crowd of flying 
men. 

The Sultan behaved well. The Europeans who were with him, 
his own men, even the opposing tribesmen, agree that he did all 
that was in his power, even to firing repeatedly himself, to stop 
the panic. A Moorish army in advance has little order or cohesion, 
and in retreat loses all idea of discipline or obedience, and the men 
are as likely to fire on officers who attempt to delay their flight 
as on the enemy who are following them. The Sultan’s efforts 
were useless. He had a horse killed under him, his brother Moulai 
Yusuf was wounded at his side, his own clothing was pierced by 
bullets, he could not stop the stampede, and there was nothing left 
to do but to secure the escape of his household and of himself. 
By the time that the Sultan reached the camp it was in the posses- 
sion of the Showia and Seraghna tribesmen, who were fighting with 
one another and pillaging. In the middle of the wildest confusion 
the Sultan personally superintended the arrangements for the flight, 
and left with a large body of attendants some time before the camp 
was entered by the enemy. There was no pursuit, but the tribes 
through whose country the Sultan passed showed themselves 
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hostile, or alive to the chances of pillage, and did their best to cut 
off stragglers or any body of fugitives which was not strong enough 
to defend itself. The Sultan in the retreat, as in the first panic, 
showed himself very cool, and gained the admiration of his humble 
followers by the care he took of those who were forced to lag behind 
and in danger of falling into the hands of the tribesmen. Three days 
after the battle he reached the French camp at Settat, in Showia, 
and most of his principal people, as well as all the Europeans who 
had accompanied his advance, after running great risks and suffering 
severe hardships, succeeded in gaining the same refuge. 

The camp itself was not taken till some time after the Sultan 
had left. Most of the tribesmen had fled, but the soldiers, encour- 


_aged by some of the French officers and by an Englishman, Sergeant 


Balding, who continued working a Maxim, and assisted by the fact 
that the watercourses near the camp checked the advance of the 
mounted enemy, resisted for a considerable time—until, indeed, a 
large body of Rahamna, making a detour, attacked from the other 
side. 

Those who escaped from the battle had nothing to fear except 
from the inhabitants through whose country they passed. The 
Rahamna tribesmen preferred the rich booty of the camp to the 
dangers of pursuing the fugitives into the, for them, hostile territory 
of the Seraghnas. 

The victory was chiefly due to the Glawi and Rahamna tribes. 
The first were under the command of Si Hessi, who had a few 
months before evacuated Azimoor on the approach of a French 
force from Casablanca. The Rahamna were commanded by five 
kaids, of whom the most important were Aiadi and Si Embark 
Benthami. There seems to have been no intention on the part 
of the tribes to attack the Sultan, at least on that day, and they 
were, to a certain extent, taken by surprise. The story of the 
morning of the battle, as told by the Rahamna tribesmen who 
took part in the fight, whether literally true or not, expresses very 
well the general feeling as to the chances which Abd-el-Aziz 
possessed. 

A considerable number of the Rahamna had shortly before been 
busy, with the Glawi, trying to oppose the advance of the Mtoogi 
from Kahirab, some fifty miles to the east of Marrakesh. They had 
not been very successful, and when, recalled by Haj Tami, Governor 
of Marrakesh, in order to assist in opposing Moulai Abd-el-Aziz, 
they found in front of them an apparently stronger and better- 
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equipped force than that of the Mtoogi, many of them began to be 
very doubtful of the success of the Hafidist cause. Unlike the 
Glawi mountaineers, whose homes in the mountains were com. 
paratively safe, they were men of the plains, and would, in the event 
of the success of Moulai Abd-el-Aziz, be the first to suffer the 
consequences of the rebellion, On the morning of the battle, when 
they received news of the advance of the Sultan’s army, and were 
still uncertain whether to fight or fly, they were addressed by Aiadi. 
This man, a few years before little better than a ‘ cutter of the 
roads,’ had made himself most useful to Moulai el-Hafid in the 
intrigues which preceded the proclamation in Marrakesh, and 
had become a man of great importance. He could disturb the 
country and make the roads unsafe when such a state of things 
was desirable, he could police the country if tranquillity was desired, 
and he had taken a great part in bringing about the occupation of 
Marrakesh by Rahamna, which was one of the chief steps in the 
long course of intrigue. 

He’said to his despondent fellow-tribesmen : ‘ You think that 
to-day you have a choice before you—that you can choose whether 
you will risk your lives fighting Moulai Abd-el-Aziz, or run away 
and remain in safety. You have a choice, but it is only a choice 
of the manner of your death. If you fly, and Abd-el-Aziz wins, 
you may make your submission, but before long some of your 
heads will hang in ‘‘ Jamea el fna” ’ (the central square in Marrakesh, 
where rows of heads of Moulai Abd-el-Aziz’s men are now hanging), 
‘others of you will be burnt, others will die in prison ; all of your 
houses will be eaten up, and in the end none of you will escape. 
Choose which way you will die—this way or fighting.’ The tribes- 
men chose, mounted, and some under Si Embark attacking from 
the front, and others under Aiadi attacking from the flank, 
found themselves in a few hours in possession of the richest plunder 
which the tribe had ever obtained, and at a cost of not more than 
fifty lives. 

Despite the contempt in which Abd-el-Aziz was held by the 
vast majority of his subjects, and the great popularity of Moulai 
el-Hafid, there is little doubt that the march on Marrakesh was 
very nearly successful. The Moors have inherited from their 
ancestors more of the trading than of the warrior instinct, and 
value above all things the strong rule, which enables them to 
trade and farm in peace. They are not likely to fight energetically 
to uphold or change a Sultan when they know that, as long as the 
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eat kaids hold their position, their own condition will not be 
improved whatever Sultan may rule. If they had not associated 
Moulai Abd-el-Aziz with the French schemes, which they fear 
and detest, it is very unlikely that Moulai el-Hafid would have 
obtained sufficient support to enable him to take the place of his 
brother. The march of the Sultan from Showia, leading his mehalla 
in person, impressed the Moors deeply, and if he had once joined 
the Mtoogi many Hafidist tribes would have sought pardon. 

Si Aiana and the Glawi, who arrived with the forces from 
Fez, after the battle was over, said that they had given orders 
to the tribes not to fight till they came, intending to fight Moulai 
Abd-el-Aziz at Sidi Rehal, and they put down the escape of the 
Sultan to the fact that their orders were disobeyed. It is, however, 
very generally believed that they purposely delayed their march 
in order to arrive after Moulai Abd-el-Aziz had made his effort, 
and to be able to associate themselves with his triumph, or complete 
his defeat. 

The ease and completeness of the victory was a surprise to the 
victors, many of whom give as the explanation of Moulai Abd-el- 
Aziz’s defeat the same that they give for any unexpected death for 
which they can find no reason— durbhe Allah ’ (God struck him). 
Many of the Showia tribesmen were probably treacherous, and had 
never intended to fight for the Sultan, but their conduct in galloping 
back to the camp to loot it is no proof of it. A Moorish force 
convinced of the certainty of defeat consider themselves justified in 
plundering their own camp, and think that, if it must be pillaged, 
it is better that they themselves should profit by it than others. 

Despite all that the Showia and some of the Seraghna men 
could do to rescue the plunder for themselves, a vast amount 
remained for the enemy. With strange confidence many of the 
Sultan’s household had brought all their portable property with 
them, and had even arranged how they thought the houses of the 
principal Hafidists in Marrakesh might be best divided among 
themselves. For days caravans of camels were carrying loot up 
to Marrakesh, loaded with every variety of property—slippers, 
cartridges, clothing, and most of the personal effects of the Euro- 
peans who had accompanied the Sultan. Amongst other things, 
a vast deal of correspondence, both native and European, was 
found in the tents, and some of the latter reached Marrakesh and 
fell into European hands. Moors are callous but not cruel, and 
there seems to have been little bloodshed after the fighting was 
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over. The rest of the day was spent plundering, and it was not 
till the next day that the droves of prisoners, and the heads which 
are now exposed in the square of Marrakesh, were sent off as the 
first trophies of the victory. 

One part of the plan had failed, and Moulai Abd-el-Aziz had 
been defeated; but the Mtoogi remained. The forces in front of 
him having been weakened by the withdrawal of Rahamna and 
some of the Glawi, who had been recalled to oppose Moulai Abd-el- 
Aiz, he had advanced to a point on the river Nfis about three 
hours’ march to the east of Marrakesh. He had with him, besides 
a powerful body of his own tribesmen, nearly 2000 soldiers, and 
succeeded in surrounding a body of the Glawi who had taken 
refuge in an old fort or enclosure near the river Nfis, one of the 
numerous ‘ agadirs’ (a Berber word for wall) which are found 
all over the south of Morocco. As soon as possible a considerable 
part of the forces which had taken part in the defeat of Abd-el- 
Aziz, together with Si Aisna’s and the Glawis men, who had now 
arrived from Fez, were sent up as reinforcements; a battle was 
fought, and the besieged Glawi, who had been two days without 
food, were relieved; but the Mtoogi was not defeated. He, or 
rather his chiefs, did not retreat till they were at last convinced of 
the Sultan’s defeat. The news reached Marrakesh on the evening 
of the day of the battle, Wednesday. A courier brought the 
account to the Mtoogi’s camp, but it was not believed, and he, it is 
said, was killed for spreading false news. It was not till the Wednes- 
day following that the truth was fully realised, and the Mtoogi’s 
army retreated to their own country. 

Si Aisna, the Glawi, and Rahamna followed the retreating 
Mtoogi to Sidi Abd-el-Moomin, but there was no fighting. Si Aisna, 
who had the chief voice in the management of the mixed force, 
is as famous for his diplomatic skill as for his merciless severity. 
For many years, though hated by his own and the neighbouring 
tribes, and rarely able to count on the support of any but his own 
few hundred personal adherents, he has held his own by his great 
skill in playing off his enemies against one another and working 
on intertribal jealousy and suspicion. The Hafidists could, no 
doubt, have defeated the Mtoogi, but to take his kasbah, or castle, 
which the Moors consider almost impregnable, would have been 
very much more difficult. Si Aisna succeeded in convincing the 
Mtoogi of the uselessness and danger of continuing to support the 
lost cause of Moulai Abd-el-Aziz, and terms were arranged. The 
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Mtoogi first of all sent in his women to the Hafidist camp as pledge 
of his sincerity, and then came in himself and made his submission. 
He accompanied Si Aisna and the Glawi back to Marrakesh, and 


| his soldiers delivered up their arms. The Hafidist victory was 


complete. Seraghna, the tribe in whose territory Abd-el-Aziz 
was defeated, remained, and remains to the present moment, 
faithful to Abd-el-Aziz; but their attitude is due, not to their 
retaining any hope of his cause triumphing, but to the feeling that 
they may obtain better terms by fighting than by making their 
submission. Up to the present no effort has been made to compel 
them to submit to the new Sultan. The great kaids are fully 
occupied in profiting by the almost independent power which 
they now wield, and do not wish to waste time or men in further 
fighting, which might not bring them personal advantage. In all 
probability Si Aisna will in time persuade them to submit, and will 
then begin to punish them for their obstinacy. 

The first and almost immediate result of the defeat of Moulai 
Abd-el-Aziz was the proclamation of Moulai el-Hafid in Tangier. 
It was arranged and carried out with great skill, chiefly owing to 
the efforts of the Menebhi, once War Minister of the late Sultan. 
All the other ports followed the example of Tangier, except Casa- 
blanca, where, despite the wishes of the people, the proclamation 
was impossible owing to the presence of the French troops. The 
outburst of joy with which the proclamation was greeted by the 
vast majority of Moors surprised even the most enthusiastic 
Hafidists. ‘ God be praised for allowing us to see this day! at last 
we have again become Mussulman.’ It seemed as though they 
had felt that their own self-respect had been lowered and their 
religious orthodoxy tainted by living under a Sultan whom they 
believed to be untrue to his country and religion. They looked 
forward, under the new Sultan, to enjoying good government 
and to feeling that their religious and national independence was 
secure. Throughout the rejoicings the Moors showed great self- 
control, and in the middle of the wildest excitement, the towns full 
of tribesmen flocking in to the great ‘ powder-plays,’ the streets 
turned into carpeted salons, with the shopkeepers as hosts offering 
the national drink of green tea and sugar to all who passed, there 
was scarcely an instance in which anyone forgot himself sufficiently 
to interfere by word or act with those who had supported Moulai 
Abd-el-Aziz, or with the French, whom they consider enemies of 
their country and a danger to their religion. 
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Their great hopes have been already weakened. They find 
that some of the most hated reforms—the French control of the 
Custom-houses, the police, which they look upon as a form of military 
occupation—remain, and that the taxes have increased. Moulai 
el-Hafid shows no wish to leave Fez, and the great kaids, the Glawi, 
Si Aisna, and their new ally, the Mtoogi, have settled themselves 
in Marrakesh, collect heavy taxes from all the southern tribes, and 
appear to the natives more like sultans than kaids. To use a 
Moorish phrase, ‘the world’ (z.e. Morocco) ‘listens’; there is a 
general feeling of expectancy all over the country, and but little 
hope that the immediate future will be a happy one. 

If Moulai el-Hafid has the strength and energy of Moulai el- 
Hassan, whose boast was that ‘ his saddle was his throne,’ and can 
make himself known and his power felt in every part of the dominion, 
he may be able to dispense with the help of the great kaids who 
have placed him on the throne, and may give the country the 
strong government which is all that it requires. If not, if he 
remains in Fez, unknown, like his predecessor, to the majority 
of his subjects, leaving the government to a few great kaids, and 
attempting to carry on the government with the small percentage 
of the money, wrung from the people, which they may think fit 
to hand over, the Moors will themselves soon regret the defeat of 
Moulai Abd-el-Aziz, and the history of the last two years will 
before long be repeated. 

L. J. Brown. 
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JOHN THADDEUS DELANE. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Havine been closely associated with Mr. Delane, the famous 
editor of the Times, as a writer of leading articles under him for 
some fifteen years, I was asked, ten years ago, at the instance of 
some of his friends, to contribute some account of him to a series 
of papers on great editors, projected by the Philadelphia Evening 
Post. This article, though written at that time, only appeared 
last February, but it will thus be seen that it is independent of 
the recent publications on the subject. 

Perhaps the first and most important point to be mentioned 
about Mr. Delane and his methods is that he maintained an absolute 
mastery of the whole of the paper in all its details. He controlled 
with the utmost thoroughness every branch of it. I do not sup- 
pose, indeed, that he troubled himself with the advertisements, 
nor can I say how far he trusted the law reports to a professional 
eye, except that a case of public interest would be sure to attract 
his notice before publication ; but, with such technical exceptions 
as these, he ‘read,’ in the press sense of the word, everything 
which was to appear in the paper the next morning, and edited 
it so as to ensure that the whole was in harmony, and was fitted 
to produce one clear impression on the public mind. The telegrams, 
the correspondent’s letter, the observations in Parliament, were 
all kept in view in the leading article, and were themselves kept 
in due relation to one another. This, of course, involved the prin- 
ciple that he kept strictly in his own hands the initiative of all 
that was to appear in the paper, and especially of the leading 
articles. No one, while Delane was editor of the Times, could 
obtain the insertion of articles which he had written of his own 
motion or at the suggestion of others. 

One of my earliest experiences is an instance in point. Having 
had no subject sent to me for several days, I ventured, at the 
instance of a person of high distinction who was a great friend of 
Delane’s, to write an article and offer it to him. But it was at 
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once returned to me with one of Delane’s inimitable notes, 
saying : 

I return you this article, because it is, I assure you, essential that whatever 
is to appear in the Times should proceed from the initiative of whoever holds 
my place, and not from that of any other person, however highly esteemed. The 
effect of any divergence from this principle would be to deprive your contributions 
of any value, and to prevent their being accepted as*embodying the opinions of 
the Times, which must, believe me, be those of no other than 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN T. DELANE. 


That note exactly expresses the principle on which his whole 
work as editor was carried through. He insisted on being himself 
responsible for all the news supplied to the public; he was solely 
responsible for the interpretation of those news and for the com- 
ments upon them. He selected the letters addressed to the Times 
which were to be published; he chose the books which were to 
be reviewed, and exercised an independent judgment on the 
reviews which were supplied; he was scrupulous as to the way 
in which even small matters of social interest were announced 
and handled. In short, the paper every morning was not a mere 
collection of pieces of news from all parts of the world, of various 
opinions, and of more or less valuable essays. It was Mr. Delane’s 
report to the public of the news of the day, interpreted by Mr. 
Delane’s opinions, and directed throughout by Mr. Delane’s prin- 
ciples and purposes. 

This method of editing was infinitely laborious. Even when 
the Times was much less than its present size, the task of ‘ reading, 
correcting, and controlling from forty to fifty columns of new 
matter every night was immense. But Mr. Delane never shrank 
from it, and it certainly gave the paper as a whole a unity, a 
cohesion, an interest, and an effectiveness which can be obtained 
by no other method. 

But of course there was one qualification which was indis- 
pensable for such editing. It needed an adequate acquaintance 
with every field of the varied “human life which was reflected in 
the pages of the paper, and this acquaintance Delane enjoyed 
by virtue of a rare experience. He had brought away from his 
undergraduate career at Oxford what, after all, was the best en- 
dowment of university life in those days—a general literary culture 
and capacity, combined with a general knowledge of affairs and a 
wide sympathy with men. The foundation of his character was a 
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robust and genial human nature, which loved real action of all 
kinds, and delighted to throw itself into the current of public 
life. 

He is said to have supported himself at Oxford by writing for 

the provincial press, and his great enjoyment was hunting. He 
was @ bold and fine rider, and his delight in that English sport 
was typical of his whole character. When he came, as a very 
young man, to London, he took a part for a while in reporting 
and other secondary branches of newspaper work. He was called 
to the Bar, and he attended the hospitals for some terms. He was 
always fond of medical and surgical knowledge, and he has more 
than once mentioned to me his experience in Paris under the great 
French physiologist, Magendie. Although, therefore, he was 
neither a scholar, nor a lawyer, nor a doctor, he was a good deal 
of each, and he was able to follow the varying developments of 
those great spheres of thought and life. 
' But these varied elements of a many-sided character were 
brought to practical perfection, for the purposes of his work, by 
his social capacities and opportunities, which were of the rarest 
kind. He was the most agreeable of companions, and all the best 
classes of London society were soon open to him. He took ad- 
vantage of these opportunities with extraordinary tact. While 
availing himself freely of the hospitality offered him on all sides 
he maintained in all societies his dignity and independence; and 
Lord Palmerston was not making any formal excuse when, on 
being rallied in the House of Commons upon exerting an undue 
influence through the editor of the Times, he simply replied that 
Mr. Delane’s company was so agreeable as to be always welcome, 
Mr. Delane did not deny that one of his objects in society was to 
obtain news, or at least the means of understanding news; and 
it required a rare delicacy to be able to turn to account the informa- 
tion he might gather without taking any undue advantage of the 
confidence or frankness of his hosts. But he succeeded in doing 
this with wonderful success, and, consequently, he was day by 
day gleaning in society, in the intercourse of drawing-rooms or 
clubs, the information which enabled him to form a just appre- 
hension of every subject which arose in the evening’s news. 

The course of a day’s work in his prime will best illustrate 
his capacity in this respect. He rarely left the office in Printing- 
House Square before five o’clock in the morning, and walked to 
his small house in Serjeants’ Inn, a little square off Fleet Street, 
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about a quarter of a mile distant. When he rose, he would spend 
three or four hours in arranging the work of the day, writing and 
answering letters; and sometimes, especially in my years of 
apprenticeship, I would receive a letter from him about six o’clock, 
giving me my subject and my cue for the work of the evening, 
But about the middle of the afternoon his horse was brought to 
him, and, followed by his groom, he rode away towards the West 
End. He said to me once that if he started to walk from Fleet 
Street along the Strand to Pall Mall or Westminster he would 
never get there, as so many people would buttonhole him. But 
on his horse, which he rode slowly, he could greet them and go on. 
When the Houses of Parliament were in session he would always 
ride down to them, stroll into the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords as he pleased, stand under the gallery, and acquaint 
himself with the parliamentary situation of the day. Peers or mem- 
bers who were concerned in the current business would speak to 
him, and thus he was always in touch with the prevalent feeling 
and tendency in both Houses. 

Thence he would ride on to the Atheneum or the Reform 
Club, and there he was sure to meet someone interested in the 
political or scientific or legal question of the hour; or else he 


would ride on to Lady Palmerston’s house in Piccadilly, or to | 


Baroness Lionel de Rothschild’s, or some other great leader of 
political or social life, and carry away at least as much suggestion 
or information as he brought. In the evening the days must have 
been rare when he was not, or could not have been, dining in some 
society which brought him once more into contact with the current 
interests and living thoughts of the hour. He was thus always 
learning and observing, living in the best life of London from day 
to day, hearing the questions of the moment discussed from the 
most various points of view, and gaining an appreciation of the 
men and the influences which were determining the course of 
events. 

In his best time, moreover, he was treated with great confidence 
by Ministers of State. A Minister who was engaged in carrying 
through some important measure would take Delane at least so 
far into confidence as to enable him to understand the real bearings 
of what was done and said in public; and even during critical 
situations in foreign affairs I have seen at night short notes from 
the Minister of the day, which sufficed to indicate the direction in 
which it was desirable that public opinion should be guided. 
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This was to a vast extent the secret of Delane’s power as an 
editor. His paper reflected the real state of the English world in 
London because it reflected him, and because in his mind were 
reflected the varying thoughts and influences of the several men 
and women by which and by whom the course of English life was 
at the moment being determined. The Times held up a mirror to 
the public because Delane, who moulded it from day to day, was 
himself the mirror—a mirror, indeed, which so far modified the 
reality as it brought all which it reflected to a focus and an object, 
but in which all the elements of the life of the day found their 
lace. 

: Delane generally came away from dinner in time to reach 
Printing-House Square about ten P.M., or at least before eleven, 
and then he had to bring to bear upon the materials laid before 
him, whether of the telegraph, or of parliamentary reporters, or 
correspondents’ letters, the knowledge of the real position of 
affairs which he had been gaining during the day. There were 
generally two or three leader-writers in attendance, in separate 


| Tooms, and in a short time after his arrival he would send to each 
| of them, unless they had been previously instructed, the subject 


he wished them to treat. If its treatment were obvious, he would 
leave them to themselves with no more than a verbal message. 
But if it were a matter of difficulty or doubt he would soon come 
into the writer’s room, and in a few minutes’ conversation indicate 
the line which it was desirable to take, and the considerations 
which the writer should have in the background. He never gave 
these suggestions in such detail as to hamper original treatment 


/ . . . . 
on the writer’s part. A few interesting and humorous observations 


‘ would suffice to illustrate the true state of the question and to 


indicate the purpose to be kept in view, and then the more original 
the writer’s treatment of the subject the better he was pleased. 
His influence in such conversations was due not so much to his 
authority as editor as to the impression he produced of mastery 
of the whole situation. To talk to him was like talking to the great 
political or social world itself, and one’s mind seemed to move 
in a larger sphere after a short discussion with him. He always 
listened patiently to enquiries or hesitations, and was tolerant 
of everything but trivialities. 

Those midnight conversations are among the most interesting 
and instructive reminiscences of my life, and they were among 
the chief pleasures of my work in Printing-House Square. In 
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connexion with them there is one characteristic of him to be par- 
ticularly mentioned : it is that he elevated every subject that he 
touched. I never remember, even in the heat of the most rapid 
exchange of thoughts and suggestions, one undignified or common 
thought or expression escaping him. He spoke of all subjects of 
consequence as involving deep human interests, and he treated 
them, and helped us to treat them, under that aspect. In a word, 
he maintained as an editor, under whatever strain and whatever 
provocation, the part of a great gentleman, and it was a gentle- 
manly as well as a literary education to work under him. 

One of the first things he had to do when he came to the office 
at night was to determine what subjects should be treated in the 
leaders for the next day. He always, of course, had some ready 
written which he used in emergency. His witty colleague, Sir 
George Dasent, used to call these leaders the ‘ marmalade articles,’ 
because they were ‘an excellent substitute for butter at break- 
fast.’ They were, however, a very valuable element in the paper, 
as they were generally reviews of some important information 
which had lately been made public. 

Delane kept a close eye upon parliamentary blue-books, in 
which the most interesting facts are frequently buried ; and often, 
when there was no more urgent subject, I have thrown the sub- 
stance of one of such blue-books into a leading article. But Delane’s 
main object with the leading articles was to treat with the utmost 
promptness every question as it arose. He hated all delay or 
dallying with the subjects of the day. In connexion with this 
habit, his publication of correspondence was characteristic. Nowa- 
days, when some interesting topic has been started by a corte- 
spondent, two or three days may elapse before a reply is printed, 
and so, instead of a quick return of question and answer, observa- 
tion and counter-observation, a succession of letters drop casually 
into the columns of the paper, and people have forgotten one 
letter before another appears. But Delane, as he once said to me, 
liked to serve his dishes up to the public ‘ hot and hot.’ A subject 
once started was followed up smartly until it was exhausted. In 
the same way, in the leaders, the news of the evening or the debate 
of the evening was treated the next morning, and the reader found 
in the same number of the paper the subject-matter and the com- 
ment on it. 

It was particularly gratifying when the race was over to be 
cheered by a generous note of thanks from him, written after the 
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paper had gone to press, perhaps when he had gone home about 
five in the morning, and before he went to bed. Here is one example 
out of many : 

My dear Wace,—Though I have come home here, I cannot go to bed without 
congratulating you upon your admirable army article of this morning. It does 


you great honour and reflects as much credit upon the paper.—Ever yours, 
Joun T. DELANE. 


His gift for writing little letters of this kind was one of his 
great accomplishments. Among the many hundreds of letters I 
received from him there was not one which was not gracefully 
as well as tersely expressed, and which might not have been pub- 
lished as it was written. However hurriedly he had to write, he 
never wrote ‘in haste,’ and never used the loose shorthand of 
common colloquial expressions. Here is a characteristic specimen, 
from the last years of his career, of the sort of letter in which he 
would propose the evening’s subject : 

My dear Wace,—I think you will find a fair subject in the letter from the 
Cape; but if you agree with me, and will do it with interest, I should like an 
article recommending the adoption of the earliest opportunity for a mediation 
in Turkey. The terms, indeed, must be altogether reconsidered, since the ‘ bag 
and baggage ’ policy was advocated. The Turks have shown that they are second 
tono European power in the field, and have justified the boasting which seemed 
so out of place during the Conference. England is alone capable of urging an 
armistice, if, indeed, there is now time for it.—Ever yours, 


Joun T. DELANE. 

Just a word or two in this way would give the cue, and the 
test was left to the writer. But to return to his work at night: 
there was another element in it which completed his power. This 
was the extraordinary thoroughness of his editorial revision. He 
watched with the utmost care not merely the substance and the 
general argument of an article, but every detail of expression. He 
could correct commas at 3.30 4.M., and would write one of his 
brilliant little notes at that hour to warn a writer against an in- 
correct expression. I remember his once writing to me at that 
hour to protest against my using the word ‘action’ to describe 
an act. ‘ Action,’ he said, ‘is properly used only of a military 
action or an action at law.’ I think he was wrong, on the authority 
of the Scriptural expression: ‘The Lord is a God of knowledge, 
and by Him actions are weighed ’; but the vigilance which could 
insist on such a point in the heat and haste of editing illustrates 
the indefatigable conscientiousness of his work. 

He extended the same vigilance to the ordinary work of re- 
(=f 
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porters and to the simplest paragraphs. I remember his being 
particularly indignant with the use of the slipshod phrase that a 
marriage, or a funeral, or a race had ‘taken place.’ It was mere 
slovenliness of expression, he said, instead of saying that a marriage 
had been solemnised or a race run. He exerted a valuable influence 
in this way toward maintaining in the public mind a standard of 
correct English writing. 

He was very considerate if one of his subordinates was in real 
difficulty, as from illness or domestic trouble, but in the ordinary 
course of work he would take no excuses. A man must do the 
work given him, and do it well, or else Delane had no place for him. 

I am not competent to describe another and most important 
sphere of his work—his instructions to the regular and special 
correspondents of the paper, and his own correspondence with 
public men. Something of it is known, though imperfectly, from 
the story of his vigorous action at the time of the Crimean War; 
but there is good reason to believe that he played a much larger 
and more important part in public affairs than is generally known. 
In fact, he wielded a power, in his prime, of which public men 
were obliged to take account. 

He may well, in such a position, have made occasional mis- 
takes, but it is a marvel they were so few; and perhaps it is 
still more to his honour that, amidst all the flattering influences, 
personal and public, by which he was surrounded, he remained to 
the last a simple, strong, independent character, a robust and 
generous Englishman to the backbone, intolerant of all unrealities, 
a great man of action, whose delight was in using his rare powers 
for public ends and for the good of his country, and at the same 
time a staunch and affectionate friend, full of sympathy, courtesy, 
and dignity. It was because he was a great and good man that 
he was a great editor, and it is to his manly qualities I would render 
chief homage in this inadequate tribute. 




















THE NOVELS OF FOGAZZARO. 


BY JANE H. FINDLATER 


(With a Poem introductory by Henry NEwsot7). 


Alas! alas! what impious hands are these ? 
They have cut down my dark mysterious trees, 
Defied the brooding spell 

That sealed my sacred well, 

Broken my fathers’ fixed and ancient bars, 
And on the mouldering shade 

Wherein my dead were laid 

Let in the cold clear aspect of the stars. 


Slumber hath held the grove for years untold : 
Is there no reverence for a peace so old ? 

Is there no seemly awe 

For bronze-engraven law, 

For dust beatified and saintly name ? 

When they shall see the shrine 

Princes have held divine 

Will they not bow before the eternal flame ? 


Vain! vain! the wind of heaven for ages long 
Hath whispered manhood, ‘ Let thine arm be strong ! 
Hew down and fling away 

The growth that veils decay, 

Shatter the shrine that chokes the living spring ; 
Scorn hatred, scorn regret, 

Dig deep and deeper yet, 

Leave not the quest for word of saint or king. 


Dig deeper yet ! though the world brand thee now, 
The faithful labour of an impious brow 

May for thy race redeem 

The source of that lost stream, 

Once given the thirst of all the earth to slake : 
Nay, thou too ere the end 

Thy weary knee mayst bend 

And in thy trembling hands that water take.’ 


Txose who have watched the recent disturbances in the Church 
of Rome might say with Newman that Phaeton has indeed got 
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into the chariot of the Sun just now. But to agree with the con. 
clusion of the sentence is another matter, for Newman adds : ‘ We, 
alas! can only watch him down the steep of heaven; meantime 
the lands which he is passing over suffer from his driving.’ In the 
present instance the question is whether the lands will not benefit 
unspeakably by the passing of this swift charioteer. The crash 
of his wheels, the thundering hoofs of his brave steeds, are already 
wakening them out of their age-long sleep, and we may look for 
great things now. 

In his discourse on April 17, 1907, the Pope alluded to one of the 
forces which have been at work to bring about the present awakening. 
‘ A thousand heresies,’ he said, ‘ are published in reviews, pamphlets, 
ascetic treatises, even in novels,’ giving expression in the last 
words to that contempt which, curiously enough, is so often awarded 
to one of the most powerful agents for good or evil of the present 
day. ‘Even in novels’: to speak thus is almost as absurd as it 
would be to say “even daily bread’; for novels play such a large 
part in the formation of public opinion that it is ridiculous either 
to pretend to ignore them or to consider them worthless. Shades 
of Dickens, Charles Reade, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and Kingsley, 
listen to the papal voice and laugh ghostly laughter! Each of 
you in your day and generation waged more effectual war against 
abuses of one sort or another than all the laws or Churches of the 
land had accomplished. No one—not even the Pope—can afford 
to ignore a voice that has gained the ear of the public; for that 
means power. Ifthe public can be got to listen, it may be influenced 
—the difficulty is to get it to listen. Increasingly nowadays this 
great and childish public must be amused before it can be instructed ; 
it turns away from statistics and facts, calling out for more amusing 
fare. Just as the modern child must be educated easily, the modern 
man and woman have to be enlightened, stirred up, or informed in 
an easy, agreeable way. 

This is probably why Fogazzaro chose fiction as the vehicle 
by which to spread his views on a very important subject. He 
wished to secure a large audience, and for one reader of an article 
or pamphlet he knew that there were sure to be hundreds for a 
novel bearing on the same subject. Crafty Fogazzaro! the result 
has been as he surmised. 

The average English reader only knows Fogazzaro as the 
author of ‘ The Saint.’ But though this is the best and most 
interesting of his books, it is quite necessary to read the two novels 
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which preceded it if you wish to understand and appreciate ‘ The 
Saint’; otherwise the cart is put before the horse. 

Fogazzaro is a writer with what the literary slang of the day 
calls a message. There are novelists and novelists; or it may 
be more exact to say that there are novelists and mere tradesmen. 
Fogazzaro, of course, belongs to the first of these classes. He 
sets to work, that is to say, with a right sense of the size of the 
task he is undertaking in the faithful portrayal of the human soul. 
That deep insight into the mysteries of character which is the 
hall-mark of a true novelist is visible in every word he writes. 
By something of this same gift great surgeons and doctors arrive 
at results impossible to the ordinary practitioner; they know by 
a sort of exquisite guesswork which amounts to divination what 
is wrong and where the cure lies. The true biographer of souls 
in the same way and by some curious faculty that the ordinary 
person does not possess knows all about the moral nature of 
humanity, and can diagnose alike its health or its disease. 

Few writers have gone more faithfully into the dissection of 
character than Fogazzaro. He not only knows the whole nature 
of his hero, but whence it came and why it is what it is. There is 
no shirking here of the duties of the biographer of souls; indeed, 
with a frankness that may be a little disconcerting to some readers, 
Fogazzaro describes the pre-natal influences of the hero: his eyes 
‘see his substance being yet imperfect’; and in this book all his 
members are written ‘when as yet there is none of them’! This is 
why it is quite necessary to begin to read Fogazzaro’s novels at 
the right end. Most readers begin with ‘ The Saint,’ and if they 
are sufficiently interested in it, turn back and read ‘ The Patriot ’ 
and ‘ The Man of the World.’ By this inversion they lose all the 
cumulative interest of the books and miss half their power. The 
intending student of Fogazzaro must begin with ‘ The Patriot,’ 
a bulky volume and not very well translated. It is advisable 
also to begin the book with the knowledge that, as stated above, 
Fogazzaro is a writer with a message, and that you wish to find 
out what his message is. You will be kept in the dark about this 
for a long time; ‘The Patriot’ in all its hundreds of pages will 
not reveal the secret ; it will be necessary to go on into ‘ The Man 
of the World’ without having found out anything much more 
definite, and only towards the end of ‘ The Saint’ will the design 
of the author be clearly disclosed. 

Keep this in mind then, and begin ‘The Patriot.’ It is the 
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story of two young people, Louisa and Franco Maironi, lovers who 
married against the wishes of their parents. Louisa has much the 
stronger character of the two, and holds rationalistic views, while 
Franco is enthusiastically religious by nature. Yet in spite of this 
they are devoted to each other and marry. They have one child, 
a little girl, passionately adored by them both. All the bits about 
this little Marie are so beautifully and simply written that even 
translation cannot spoil them. The child dies, and Louisa goes 
nearly mad with grief. Franco is at the wars just then, and returns 
too late to see his child again. After this there are a great many 
complications of plot about an inheritance, and whether it 
should by rights come to Franco. Finally, when he is about to 
leave Louisa again to return to the war, the book closes on a very 
modern note with the conception of their second child—the 
saint that is to be. 

So much for ‘ The Patriot,’ which, in spite of some exquisite 
passages and much fine character-drawing, will seem almost point- 
less if it is read without reference to the two remaining volumes 
of the trilogy. It is, in fact, only a long introduction to the other 
books. Fogazzaro is a great believer in heredity, and ‘ The Patriot’ 
was written to account for the temperament of his hero the ‘ saint.’ 
When you have known Louisa and Franco and their curiously 
different natures, you will quickly recognise these conflicting 
elements when they reappear in their son—understand, too, how 
the stress and difficulty that were always shadowing Louisa’s 
mind must have influenced the temperament of her son. 

‘The Man of the World’ opens when this child, Piero by name, 
is grown up and married. His wife has been insane for years, and 
in the meantime he has fallen in love with a married woman, Jeanne 
Desalle. At this crisis the book begins. The two natures of 
Piero are fighting hard; his reason tells him that everyone has a 
right to happiness; his conscience assures him that to think of 
any woman but his wife is deadly sin. He is torn between the two 
voices, and cries out in rebellion against God, ‘ Who has laid down 
this law against my bodily nature, and Who will not help me to 
obey.’ This scene is a bit of Fogazzaro’s carefully thought out art, 
for Piero’s rebellion against God is an intentional echo of the scene 
in ‘ The Patriot ’ where his mother cries out under the loss of her 
child. They both reason after the same fashion : ‘ God is powerful, 
and, if powerful, cruel. He must be cruel or He would help His 

creatures in their extremity ’—a crude yet resistless argument that 
has puzzled mankind since the beginning, and ever will. But 
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along with the strivings of unbelief Piero has strange, mystical 
tendencies ; he catches glimpses every now and then that seem 
to explain things to him better than reason can do—glimpses that 
he cannot reason about. Hauntings and premonitions of some 
high spiritual destiny in store for him are always flitting across 
his mind, even while he contemplates an intrigue with Jeanne 
and the casting away of all his scruples of conscience. These 
premonitions occur so often that at last he goes to see his old 
friend and priest to consult him as to whether it would be possible 
for him to give up the world and enter a brotherhood. ‘No,’ the 
father answered, it was impossible because Piero was still a married 
man. He must fulfil his spiritual destiny in some other way ; the 
ordinary monastic life was not possible to him. 

Piero goes away unconvinced; spite of everything, he feels 
that his is not going to be only the life of ‘ the man of the world.’ 
And yet—he thinks of Jeanne and all his spiritual impulses shrivel 
up and seem worthless compared with mere earthly satisfactions. 
He sits down to write to Jeanne, and even as he writes he is 


shaken by a stormy return of the faith of his childhood, by a paroxysm of grief 
and affection, an ineffable striving of the spirit towards God. When the first 
violence of this wave had spent itself, he hastened to place himself on the defensive 
against his own nature, against his mystic tendencies, against everything that 
might lead him astray from the path he was resolved to travel, the path of an apostate 
in the cause of social justice, an apostate containing no hatred of the Catholic 
Church, but at the same time entirely independent of her . . . he recognised in 
himself the blood of both his parents, recognised the renewal of their fatal conflict. 
little by little the conviction was borne in upon him that this struggle would 
prove decisive; that should he win the day, he would remain for ever firmly 
grounded in the more rational conception of life and life’s end; that, freed from 
the bonds of dogma and of creed, but entirely devoted to a just cause, the blood 
of his father would at last be satisfied. . . . Once he had talked of religion with 
acertain French writer of genius who professed to be a Catholic but whose con- 
ception of Catholic dogma was so broad that Piero had exclaimed, ‘ But you are 
nota Catholic!’ The man had answered ‘ No, Iam not a Catholic in the generally 
accepted sense of the word.’ This conversation had made Piero think. ‘ Why,’ 
he asked himself, ‘do not such men as the Frenchman raise their voices? Why 
do they not lead their brothers back to truth; why do they not endeavour to 
teform their Church?’ He said as much to the Frenchman, and the answer had 
been ‘ Only saints could do that.’ 


Here at last we arrive at the first germ of the idea which is being 
slowly worked out through the history of Piero Maironi. But poor 
Piero is far from saintship still ; it only shines somewhere ahead of 
him, beckoning him every now and then, and again hidden from 
his sight by the mists of the world. In one of these clouded spaces 
he decides to throw aside his scruples and go up to the mountains 
to meet Jeanne and live there with her. The end of his passion 
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and his despair seems to have come, for she has consented to 
everything. 

The story reaches a crisis of breathless interest when, as Piero 
is waiting to join his lover in the stillness of the Italian night, a 
galloping horse comes up to the door, and an urgent message is 
sent for Piero Maironi. His wife is dying, her reason has returned 
at the last and she wishes to speak with him. After a long night 
journey, Piero arrives at the asylum where his poor wife has been 
confined for so long, and there he watches by her till the end, 
While praying in the chapel after her death Piero has a vision in 
which he sees himself dying in the habit of a Benedictine monk, 
and hears a voice repeat the words Magister adest et vcocat te. 
This vision decides Piero’s future. He renounces all his possessions 
and disappears from the world. 


Now, following the lines of ordinary fiction, this would be the 
time for Piero and Jeanne’s happiness to begin: Jeanne’s husband 
would die conveniently at this point, and all would be well. But 
“The Man of the Worid’ closes on quite another note. There is 
no hint of earthly happiness to come when Piero disappears ; every- 
thing is wrapped in mystery. Where has he gone? Why did he 
renounce the world? When will he reappear? We lay down the 
book with a dozen questions on our lips, and open ‘ The Saint’ 
with a feeling of solemn expectancy. Piero’s life as a man of the 
world is over ; he has gone to serve his apprenticeship to sainthood— 
of this we feel sure. But what is he going to accomplish when he 
becomes a saint? Ah! that is the gist of the whole three books, 
and we are coming to it now. 

When the story reopens, three years are supposed to have 
passed. Piero has been working as a lay-brother in a monastery, 
under the direction of Dom Clemente, the Superior. This Dom 
Clemente knows all the story of Piero’s life in the world, and yet 
feels that in spite of it some great destiny is waiting for this lay- 
brother who works so humbly in the kitchen-garden. There is 
something about him which seems to prophesy coming greatness. 
Dom Clemente is liberal in his views and feels that there is some 
change needed in the monastic orders. 


Everything in the ancient monastery was dying, save Christ in the tabernacle 
. it was becoming ossified by the action of inexorable age. . . . Within its 
ancient walls noble fires of faith and piety were consuming their human envelope, 
their invisible vapours rising towards heaven, but sending no wave of heat or of 
light to vibrate beyond the ancient walls. Currents of living air no longer swept 
through the monastery. 
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Dom Clemente had come to feel all this of the monastic life in its 
present form, though he was convinced that it had indestructible 
roots in the human soul. Would this wonderful lay-brother, this 
Piero, become ‘a great Gospel labourer, not an ordinary labourer, 
a preacher, a confessor, but one who should stand apart from the 
ordinary toiler; not a soldier of the regular army, hampered by 
wiform and discipline, but a free champion of the Holy Spirit ?’ 
All this Dom Clemente wondered as he watched Piero from year to 
year, and saw him grow in wisdom and saintliness. Piero seemed 
to have got hold of religion by the right end, so to speak ; his was 
a working sanctity, far away from dead, worn-out forms. An 
extraordinary atmosphere of holiness surrounded the man. Already 
the peasant people were beginning to name him ‘ the saint’ and to 
say that virtue proceeded from him which cured even their bodily 
ills. These reports spread through the country, and at last 
reached Jeanne Desalle, who lived in a neighbouring town. Her 
curiosity was at once excited by the tales of this new-found saint, 
and she connected him in her mind with the lover who had left 
the world and said good-bye to her. She determined to visit the 
monastery and discover if Piero and the saint were the same man. 
Their first meeting leaves no doubt in her mind of the ‘saint’s’ 
identity ; but this encounter leads to Piero’s dismissal from the 
monastery. He goes to live in a little hermitage at Jeune, where 
his reputation for sanctity grows enormously, and he comes to be 
known as the Saint of Jeune. One of the best scenes in the book 
occurs here, when a dying man is brought to Piero’s hut to be 
healed. The people come in great crowds to see, as they hope, a 
miracle wrought upon the dying man. How fine, even in transla- 
tion, the following description is ! 


His face shone with extraordinary vivacity ; the expression of the dominating 
soul in him had become more marked, the eyes had an ineffable fascination. 
They still wore an expression of sadness, but of sweet sadness, full of vigour, of 
peace, and of mystic devotion. Standing there under the white cloud of the 
flowering apple-tree, in the midst of the prostrate crowd, surrounded by sunshine 
and moving shadows, he seemed an apparition such as visited the old masters. 


He speaks to the crowd, telling them not to look for miracles, 
but to pray, 


pray to be able to adore the Lord’s will, when it gives you death, as when it gives 
you life. . . . Have faith, and you will be healed without me. But remember 
that your faith may be used to better purpose according to the will of God. Are 
you all of you perfectly healthy in your souls ? 
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Then he goes back into the hut to minister to the dying man, 
whose old mother, ‘ wild with hope,’ is crying out every moment, 
‘ The miracle ! the miracle ! ’ 

Of course no bodily miracle is wrought, only Piero in words 
of exquisite tenderness comforts the passing soul : ‘ Caro, dear one, 
you are in God’s hand, and you feel its weight. Give yourself up 
to Him, and you will feel its gentleness . . .” Piero is a supreme 
consoler of sick souls, because all the consolations he offers them are 
sane and workable—they are to ‘ work out their own salvation ’— 
to pray and pray again, though, he assures them, ‘ the Master cares 
little for many words, He desires rather that you serve Him 
faithfully in silence, your minds fixed always on His will.’ Piero’s 
reputation for holiness roused the jealousy of the priests ; his alleged 
miracle-working was intolerable to them, and he had also earned a 
reputation for unorthodoxy. The Abbot decided, then, to deprive 
him of the Dominican habit which he had worn as a lay brother. 
Dom Clemente is sent to tell him this heavy news. 


Piero became transfigured. His eyes flashed, his brow shone with the august 
light of the spirit of Truth. . . . ‘I am leaving the roof, the bread, the habit which 
were offered me,’ he said, ‘ but while I have life I will not cease telling of Christ 
who is Truth ; I go forth, but not to remain silent.’ 


His true mission at last was revealed to him : 


I will not preach in the church ; but if Christ call me to speak in the dwellings 
of the poor, I will speak in the dwellings of the poor; if He call me to speak in 
the palace, I will speak in the palace ; if He call me to speak on the housetops, 
I will speak on the housetops. 


The picturesque habit was therefore taken away from Piero, 
and we see him going out into the world in an old suit of cast-off 
clothes given by a compassionate gentleman who had come to 
Jeune filled with curiosity to see the new saint. It is a bold ro- 
mancer who can clothe his hero in a suit of half-worn, ill-fitting 
clothes ; in Fogazzaro’s hands this realistic touch is supremely 
telling. We feel inclined to avert our eyes from the sight of Piero 
as he crosses the village square ‘ walking awkwardly in his ill- 
fitting clothes, and without looking to right or left took the road 
leading down the slope.’ 

The central point of the book is reached when Piero, cast 
out from the monastery, sets out for Rome that he may deliver 
his message to the Pope. This, the most audacious incident in an 
audacious book, is a stern test of Fogazzaro’s powers. For the 
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whole incident might very easily have been made ridiculously 
unconvincing. As it is, the reader feels that this interview, or 
something very like it, must have happened. There is no sense of 
incongruity or unreality in the scene, and every word uttered 
by Piero is weighty. His opening words strike an arresting note : 
‘Holy Father, the Church is grievously sick.’ We know that this 
man has something to say that is worth listening to. Here is one 
of the great faiths of the world called before the bar of reason to 
answer for itself if it can. Unhappily Piero’s speech is too long to 
quote in its entirety, and suffers from being quoted in fragments. 
It is filled with profound truth, and one sentence may, in the light 
of recent events, be almost called prophetic : 

Holy Father, you may not have experienced it as yet, but this spirit of domina- 
tion will strive to influence even yourself. Do not yield to it, Holy Father! You 


ate the governor of the Church, do not allow others to govern you; let not your 
power become a glove for the invisible hands of others. 


If all tales are true, this warning fell upon deaf ears. 

Piero’s indictment included four evils which he saw in the 
Church :— 

(1) The Spirit of Falsehood : 

Men call themselves ‘ faithful,’ and do not know how cowardly, how weak 
is their faith, how foreign to them is the spirit of the apostle which probes all 
things. Worshippers of the letter, they wish to force grown men to exist upon 
adiet fit for infants ; which diet grown men refuse. They do not understand that 
although God is infinite and unchangeable, man’s conception of Him becomes 
ever greater from century to century, and that the same may be said of all Divine 
Truth. 


(2) The Spirit of Domination : ‘ which has suppressed the ancient 
sacred Catholic liberty’ and desires to impose submission even 
where it is not obligatory. 

(3) The Spirit of Avarice : a respecting of persons just because 
they are rich ; a greed of gain ; a want of simplicity in the lives of the 
priesthood. 

(4) The Spirit of Immovability : 

Which is disguised as an angel of light. All the clericals who to-day oppose 
progressive Catholicism would, in all good faith, have caused Christ to be crucified 
in the name of Moses. They are worshippers of the past. It is the Spirit of 
Immovability which, by striving to preserve what it is impossible to preserve, 
= us to the derision of unbelievers; and this is a great sin in the sight of 


To all that Piero had to say, the Pope listened with bowed head. 
When he had finished speaking, his Holiness rose and moved 
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towards the door of the gallery, motioning Piero to follow him, 
“Sad omen! In the dark room, where so many burning words 
inspired by the Spirit had been uttered, only a little smouldering 
lamp remained.’ 


The whole scene is profoundly impressive, and is remarkable 
for the note of toleration that runs through it. Not many writers 
as convinced of the truth of their words could see any other side to 
their argument. But Fogazzaro, who is in deadly earnest, sees that 
there is something to be said against his own arguments, and the 
reply which he puts into the Pope’s mouth is as true as the indict. 
ment which preceded it :— 


My son [his Holiness began], many of these things the Lord had spoken of in 
my heart long ago. You—God bless you !—have to deal with the Lord alone; 
I have to deal also with the men the Lord has placed around me, among whom 
I have to steer my course according to charity and prudence; and, above all, 
I must adapt my counsels, my commands, to the different capacities, the different 
states of mind of so many millions of men. I am like a poor schoolmaster who, 
out of seventy pupils, has twenty who are below the average, forty of ordinary 
ability, and only ten who are really brilliant. He cannot carry on the school jor 
the benesit of the ten brilliant pupils alone; and I cannot govern the Church for 
you alone, and for those who are like you. Christ paid tribute to the State, and 
I would gladly pay my tribute of homage, did I not /ear by so doing to offend the 
stxty scholars, to lose even one of those souls which are as precious to me as the others. 
It would be the same if I caused certain books to be removed from the Index; 
if I called to the Sacred College certain men who have the reputation of not being 
strictly orthodox. 


Sweetness and subtilty are excellently combined in this reply, 
and it puts very clearly the dilemma not of the Catholic Church 
alone but of many others. Are the ‘ sixty scholars ’ to be offended 
by over-liberality of thought, or are the ‘ ten brilliant scholars’ to 
be alienated by over-orthodoxy ? This is why ‘ The Saint’ appeals 
to an audience that is not limited to those interested in questions 
of Roman Catholic reforms alone. What is true of one Church is 
true of another to a very large extent; and the questions which 
Fogazzaro rouses are individual questions to every one of us. The 
reform which he advocates is one that every Church would do well 
to consider ; his methods are not so much destructive as construc 
tive ; he wishes to sweep away the superstitious accretions of time, 
so that the essence of Christianity may be retained. The whole 
book resolves itself into an intensely practical question : ‘Is the 
Church teaching men to live rightly—it has taught them dogmas 
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and outward forms innumerable, has it told them plainly enough 
that the life they lead is what really matters ?” 


Labour that the purified faith may penetrate into life [Piero says]. This 
labour is for those who are in the Church and for those who wish to be in the 


Church . . . for those who really believe in dogmas . . . but who do not really 
believe in the Beatitudes . . . who do not know that religion is above all things 
action and life. 


Strange, indeed, that such wholesome, undeniable doctrine as this 
should have roused a tempest of indignation in the Church of Rome. 
The reason is not difficult to find : the ecclesiastical powers do not 
object to action and life, but to the processes by which alone action 
and life can be obtained; effete forms which only hinder the soul’s 
access to God must be abandoned; superstitions which degrade 
the intelligence must be thrown aside, beliefs no longer tenable— 
however dear they may be—must give place to other and more 
reasonable theories. Without this sifting of beliefs, this evolution 
of dogmas, it is impossible to have a living Church. These con- 
ditions of life the Catholic Church cannot accede to. 


The war which really afflicts the Church [said the Pope in the discourse of 
April 17, already quoted] is that which springs from intellectual aberrations in 
virtue of which her doctrines are despised, and there rings through the world that 
cry of revolt for which the rebel hosts were driven from heaven. . . . And rebels 
indeed they are, those who profess and spread abroad monstrous errors on the 
evolution of Dogma, on the return to the Gospel—the Gospel, that is to say, stripped, 
as they put it, of the explanations of theology, of the definitions of the Council . . . 
but conceived after a new fashion—an emancipation which will enable them not to 


revolt. 


This deliverance, followed as it was by a yet more emphatic 
Encyclical, may cost the Church of Rome dear—even to the loss 
of ‘the ten brilliant scholars.’ Can any Church, however powerful, 
aflord to alienate from herself all the best intellects of the 
time? As those intrepid writers who penned the now celebrated 
‘Open Letter to Pius X.’ put it: ‘He who regards as definite 
forms of Christianity what are only expressions peculiar to the 
civilisations which at a given moment it has made its own, is 
inevitably co-operating towards its ruin.’ 

But to return to ‘The Saint.’ Piero’s interview with the Pope 
having taken place, his mission was in truth accomplished. Worn 
with privations and sickening with mortal illness, life was almost 
over for him. The climax of the book has been reached, we have 
discovered its message—there. only remains now that Piero must 
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die, for no conventionally happy ending is possible to such a book, 
Fogazzaro must indeed, it seems to us, have felt that his story 
ended with the scene in the Vatican; yet he gathers up the reins 
of his narrative with a masterly grasp, and urges his characters on 
to a more definite conclusion. 

Jeanne Desalle has to appear again, for, to make the book 
artistically complete, she and Piero must meet once more. The 
old barrier of her unbelief is still between them and her passion, 
for the man does not alter her prejudice against his faith. Hearing 
that Piero lies dangerously ill, she is, however, half tempted to 
simulate faith that she may soothe and cheer him as he dies—yet 
could she deceive him, she asks ? 

The last scenes of ‘ The Saint’ are wonderfully moving. Piero 
lay ‘ an unconscionable time a-dying ’—with curious visions floating 
before his eyes, with wild regrets, fears, ecstasies chasing each 
other through his mind: ‘He closed his eyes, longing for Jesus, 
for two human arms which should lift him up, should encircle him ; 
longed for a human breast, incarnate of the Divine, in which to 
hide his head as he entered the vast mystery.” Dom Clemente 
comes, and has permission to let Piero die under the folds of the 
habit he had loved ; it is laid across him, and this is the ‘ long black 
something’ which startles Jeanne as she enters the chamber of 
death. She bends down to catch Piero’s last words, and he with a 
last effort 
clasped the crucifix in both hands and raised it towards her. His lips moved, 
moved again, but no sound came from them. Jeanne took his hands between her 


own and pressed a passionate kiss upon the crucifix. Then Piero closed his eyes. 
A smile broke across his face . . . he moved no more. 


We close the book and wonder at the strength and supreme 
pathos of this story of a life which failed on its human side, but 
triumphed spiritually. Piero is a real person to us—his sweet 
warning voice remains with us, we believe in the value of his sacri- 
fice. What, after all, would human happiness have been to him com- 
pared with the fulfilment of his life-work ? His was indeed that 
‘awful soul that dwells in clay’ which Emerson tells us ‘casts 
aside those endearments as toys’ so that it may aspire to vast and 
universal aims. 

‘The Saint’ is a great achievement artistically, quite apart 
from its qualities of propaganda; but it must be confessed that 
these are apt to overshadow the other excellences of the book. 
It has already accomplished something, and the leaven is now 
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beginning to leaven the whole lump. The question of reform has 
heen raised, and no amount of Encyclicals will be able to silence 
the insistent voice of progress. 


Italy, what of the night ? 
Ah, child, it is long! 
Moonbeam and starbeam and song 
Make it dim now and dark. 
Yet I perceive on the height 
Eastward, not very far, 
A song too loud for the lark, 
A light too strong for a star. 


VOL. XXVI.— NO. 151, N.S. 











THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED AUSTRALIA} 


ONE OF THE GREAT SEAMEN OF HISTORY. 


BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


‘TaLL, thin, grave, even austere "—this is how Besant, who was 
an artist in words, describes the personal appearance of Cook, 
the famous seaman, who ‘discovered’ Australia. Some seven 
portraits of Cook exist, and for the most part they are in furious 
quarrel with each other. But from them all, and from such 
personal descriptions as may be collected, scattered through con- 
temporaneous literature, it is easy to form a picture of the famous 
circumnavigator. 

He was over six feet high, spare-built and erect. The Scottish 
strain in him is written in his high cheek-bones. The small head 
might seem insignificant but for the broad, meditative forehead ; 
and the brown eyes, clear and well set as they are, would appear 
inexpressive but for the definite curved eyebrows above them. 
It is not a fighting face, but there is strength in the full, long chin, 
and steadfastness in the firm-shut lips. A fine seriousness lies on 
the whole countenance ; every line in it suggests fortitude. The 
nostrils are finely cut; the brow is sagacious and meditative; 
the eyes seem to be searching some far-off sea horizon. As one 
studies the face the impression grows of a strong, grave spitit, 
lonely, perhaps, and meditative, accustomed to dwell apart, and 
familiar with the vast solitudes of the sea; but humane, resolute, 
unselfish ; a@ master spirit amongst men. 

And this is the man who ‘discovered’ Australia in the true 
sense of the word. Portuguese and Spaniards and Dutchmen had 
for more than two centuries bumped up against the continent by 
accident, and sprinkled its shores with quaint wrecks and quainte! 
names; but they had never succeeded in bringing Australia, in 
any practical sense, within the realm of human knowledge. They 
were never able to decide whether it was a continent or an island, 
or even an archipelago of islands. The most famous of Spanish 
seamen thought he was touching Australia when he landed on 42 
' Copyright, 1908, by T. Shaw Fitchett. 
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island in the New Hebrides. The greatest of Dutch discoverers, 
Tasman himself, was confident that New Zealand was part of the 
great southern land of which geographers had dreamed, and which 
explorers had sought so long. 

It was Cook who, with patient and skilful daring, groped his 
way, in the Hndeavour—a ship worthy to be classed with the 
Golden Hind of Drake, or the Centurion of Anson—along the whole 
eastern coast of Australia, sounding his dim and perilous way 
through strange seas, and defining the vast coastline—headland 
and reef and river and harbour—with a scientific accuracy that 
brought the huge continent at once within the realm of definite 
knowledge and opened it to commercial use. The British navy of 
that date was rich in splendid seamen, and they made memorable 
contributions to history. But no other seaman of exactly Cook’s 
type can be discovered even in the naval records of that great 
period. And if it be true that ‘peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war,’ amongst the most shining of these—the 
nobler and more enduring triumphs that history records—few can 
be found that exceed those of Cook. Canning claimed that he had 
‘called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the Old World’; but that was only a glittering and idle phrase. 
The seaman made a better contribution to history than the poli- 
tician. Cook’s spacious, enduring, and magnificent epitaph is 
that he gave Australia to the British Empire. 

Cook’s fame springs from three great voyages round the world 
that occupied the last ten years of his life, from 1768 to 1779. He 
was forty years of age when on August 25, 1768, he sailed from 
Plymouth in the Endeavour, in charge of an expedition to observe 
the transit of Venus. Those forty obscure years are a record of 
hardships endured, of difficulties mastered, of knowledge won, by 
heroic effort such as is not easily paralleled. 

Cook came of a hardy northern stock, half Scottish and half 
Yorkshire. He was the son of a day labourer, born in a two-roomed 
cottage built of mud. He learned the rudiments of spelling in a 
dame’s school in the intervals betwixt crow-tending. The sea, in 
asense, was native to him. At twelve years of age he was a shopboy 
in Staithes, a fishing village, squeezed into a narrow crevice in 
the cliffs, on which the mighty waves and fierce winds of the North 
Sea break. The little shop was within actual sound of the sea ; 
the encroaching waters, as a matter of fact, have since washed 
away the ground on which it was built, and to-day the sea rolls 
8—2 
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where the counter once stood. At thirteen years of age Cook 
became a sea apprentice in a collier, trading on the stormy eastern 
coast, the best school for hardy seamanship in the world. But by 
virtue of the Scottish strain in his blood, he had a thirst for know- 
ledge which lifted him out of the forecastle ; and when not yet 
twenty-three years of age he was mate of a Baltic trader. 

But there was something in his blood, or in his brain, which 
made the poop of a trading-ship too small a field for him; and in 
1755, when twenty-seven years of age, he volunteered into the 
navy as an able seaman. Here was a new school of discipline, a 
field of great opportunities ; for it was the heroic age of British 
seamanship, and war with France was just about to break out. 
Cook was quickly made a master’s mate, served on long cruises 
in the Channel—again a splendid school for seamanship—took 
part in a smart frigate action, and by the time he was twenty-nine 
years of age was master on board the Pembroke, a fine frigate, 
under orders for America. He served in the siege of Louisbourg, and, 
later, in the siege of Quebec, under Wolfe. Here, in the perilous 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, Cook found the natural field for 
his genius. No one ever surpassed him in the skill, patience, and 
hardihood with which he could sound unknown waters or chart 
unknown shores. He was a seaman familiar with storms, and as 
much at home in them as a sea-bird ; but he was something more. 
He was a pilot by bent of nature, cool, steady, vigilant, with a 
strange gift for reading the puzzling, changeful cipher of sea and 
sky and wind, of shoal and current. In 1761 he was made a special 
grant of 501. ‘in consideration of his indefatigable industry in 
making himself master of the pilotage of the St. Lawrence.’ 

But he was preparing himself for something better than even 
pilotage. There is a scientific basis to good navigation ; and Cook, 
who had the strong brain of his northern stock, was by this time 
master of the scientific side of his profession. During the winter 
months, when his ship was laid up in Halifax, Cook read Euclid 
and studied astronomy. He was just thirty years of age, and it 
may be safely guessed that in the British navy of that period not 
many officers of Cook’s age spent their hours ashore, like him, in 
a study of the higher mathematics and astronomy. 

He had his reward, in the shape of new tasks. He was put in 
command of a schooner, the Antelope, with the modest pay of 10s. 
a day, and set to chart the harbours and coasts of Labrador, a work 
which he did with a thoroughness that makes his charts even 
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day recognised standards. Later he was set to survey the foggy 
shores and waters of Newfoundland. 

An eclipse of the sun took place on August 5, 1766, while Cook 
ms engaged in taking soundings on the Newfoundland coast: 
snd from the deck of his little schooner Cook took a careful observa- 
tion of it. It was a trifling incident, but characteristic of the man ; 
ad, a8 it turned out, it changed his whole career. He wrote a 
yaper on the eclipse, and sent it, with his observations, to Dr. 
hevis, @ Fellow of the Royal Society. The paper was read before 
the Society, and the phenomenon of an obscure seaman—a mere 
varrant officer—who on the foggy coast of Newfoundland could 
‘observe ’ an eclipse, and report it with scientific intelligence and 
weuracy, arrested the attention of the pundits of the Royal 
Society. 

In June 1769 a transit of Venus was due, and the Royal Society 
petitioned the King to send out an expedition to observe the event 
fom a favourable point south of the Equator. It was decided to 
despatch @ ship with a staff of astronomers to Tahiti. The as- 
tonomers demanded that one of themselves should be in command 
of the vessel, but Hawke—‘the great Lord Hawke’ of Burke— 
tho was First Lord of the Admiralty at the time, declared he 
vould rather cut off his right hand than permit anyone but a 
King’s officer to command the King’s ship. An astronomer, the 
famous Halley, had been allowed, in 1698, to command a ship on 
asimilar scientific cruise, with very melancholy results—on the 
marine side, at least—and the blunder was not to be repeated. 
(ook’s paper on the eclipse of the sun had made his name familiar 
to the men of science, and he was accordingly appointed, and 
wiled in the Endeavour on the voyage which made his name 
immortal, and brought Australia within the realm of civilised 
knowledge. 

Cook’s three famous voyages had separate aims. The object for 
which the first was proposed was astronomical; but to send a 
hip into unknown waters for the mere purpose of watching the 
transit, on a given day, of a pin-point of black aross the disc of 
the sun seemed to the practical seamen of that day insufficient. 
Cook accordingly was instructed to proceed, after the astronomical 
observations were completed, to ‘make discoveries in the South 
Pacific Ocean,’ pushing as far south as latitude 40 deg. and 45 deg., 
till he fell in with New Zealand. He was then ‘ to return to England 
by such route as he thought proper.’ Australia did not find a 
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place, even as an afterthought, or a postscript, in Cook’s instruc- 
tions; and yet, as a matter of fact, Australia was the chief and 
enduring result of that voyage. 

The voyage lasted three years, and brought Cook immediate 
fame. He dropped anchor on his return, on June 12, 1771; on 
November 28 of the same year he received his commission as 
commander of a new expedition, consisting, this time, of two ships, 
the Resolution and the Adventure. Cook’s task on his second voyage 
was the pursuit and capture of a continent. For centuries the 
idea of a great southern continent had haunted the imagination 
of geographers. It was supposed to stretch up from the Antarctic 
ice almost to the Equator, to contain treasures greater than Cortes 
found in Mexico, to exceed in area Europe, Asia Minor, and all 
the islands of the Mediterranean. 

Cook was to test that dream by driving the stems of his ships 
through the whole stretch of the unknown southern waters. The 
voyage, on which it is needless to dwell here, lasted, like the first 
voyage, for three years. Cook fought his way, through fog and 
snow and storm, completely round the splintered edge of the 
Antarctic ice, circumnavigating the globe in those wild latitudes. 
The expedition cost 25,000/., and, as an incident in his cruise, 
Cook discovered New Caledonia; but its chief result was, not 
to put a new continent on the map, but to banish the obstinate 
ghost of an imaginary continent from it. 

‘Had we found out a continent,’ says Cook, with characteristic 
modesty, ‘ we might have been better enabled to gratify curiosity ; 
but we hope our not having found it . . . will leave less room for 
future speculations about unknown worlds remaining to be ex- 
plored.’ Forster, the naturalist of the Resolution, says that in the 
course of the voyage ‘it is computed we ran over a greater space 
of sea than any ship ever did before us ; since, taking all our tracks 
together, they form more than thrice the circumference of the 
globe.’ 

On his return Cook, amongst other rewards, was made fourth 
captain of Greenwich Hospital. ‘ My fate,’ he wrote to a friend, 
‘drives me from one extreme to another. A few months ago the 
whole Southern Hemisphere was hardly big enough for me, and 
now I am going to be confined within the limits of Greenwich 
Hospital.’ A seaman so famous, however, was not likely to be 
left long in Greenwich Hospital. The Resolution dropped anchor at 
Plymouth on July 29, 1775; not quite twelve months later, on 
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July 12, 1776, Cook sailed in the Resolution, with the Discovery under 
the command of Captain Clerke, as his consort, on the voyage 
which ended in his death. The object of the third voyage was 
almost as unreal as that of the second. It was the discovery of 
hat North-West Passage by sea from the Pacific to the Atlantic in 
the achievement of whichso much treasure has been expended and 
w many lives wasted. Cook brought to the task all the hardihood, 
the sea-craft, the scientific intelligence which marked his whole 
areer. He rounded the Cape, struck boldly northwards across the 
whole space of the Pacific, and fought his way through Behring 
Straits to the icy latitudes beyond. The most northerly point he 
reached was 69 deg. 36 min., right in the polar ice. But no North- 
West Passage was discovered; and after ten months’ battling 
vith Polar seas and storms he fell back southwards to the warmer 
latitudes, the sun-bathed islands of the Equator, where his death 
awaited him. 

There is no space here to tell in detail the story of his 
death. The ships had anchored in Karakakoa Bay, in Hawaii, on 
January 17,1779, and remained there for a fortnight, Cook himself 
being regarded by the natives as a sort of god. On putting to sea 
ain bad weather was struck. The Resolution sprung her fore- 
mast, and the ships put back intothe bay. Somestrange change of 
mood had passed over the natives. They were surly and inhospit- 
able; many thefts were committed, quarrels broke out, and Cook 
himself at last landed with a small party of marines, ordering his 
boats to lie off a little distance and wait for him, while he, with 
his marines, marched up to the king’s house, about two hundred 
yards from the water’s edge. His purpose was to persuade the 
king to visit the Resolution. 

There was a crowd of nearly three thousand natives, and the 
thiefs angrily refused to allow their king to go on board the ship. 
While the debate proceeded the sound of shots was heard, and a 
native came running up to say that an English boat’s crew had 
landed on the other side of the bay and a chief had been shot. 
The news kindled the natives to passion. Some of the chiefs 
pressed, with menaces, upon Cook. His Northumbrian blood took 
fre, and he struck the most offensive of them with the butt of 
his musket. The little party began to fall back to the boats ; Cook’s 
gun was loaded in one barrel with small shot; he discharged it 
ineflectively at the crowd ; then he fired the other barrel, which 
was loaded with ball, and killed a man standing beside one of the 
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chiefs. This checked the natives, though they still pressed on the 
little party till it reached the beach. 

The men in the boats by this time were firing on the crowd, 
and Cook turned round, waving to the boats to stop firing. That 
was a fatal movement. While he faced the crowd of natives the 
tall, commanding figure, the cool, stern eyes, held them in check; 
but when he turned, the magic of his glance was lost. A chief 
ran in and stabbed him betwixt the shoulders with an iron dagger, 
another struck him on the head with a club. He fell into the water, 
and in a moment a huddle of natives had leaped upon him and were 
holding him under the water to drown him. A corporal of marines 
and three privates were killed; the rest of the party swam out to 
the boats and were saved. 

Gilbert, the master’s mate, was the one man on board the 
Resolution with a touch of literary skill, and his log gives the best 
account of the whole tragedy. When the boats returned to the 
ships without their captain, then, says Gilbert, ‘a general silence 
ensued throughout the ship for the space of half an hour, it ap- 
pearing to us somewhat like a dream. Grief was visible on every 
countenance, some expressing it by tears, others by a kind of 
gloomy dejection. All our hopes centred in him; our loss was 
irreparable.’ The sailors begged that they might be allowed to 
arm themselves and go ashore to avenge the death of their cap- 
tain. Clerke, who had assumed command, was opposed to the 
plan, but saw that a direct refusal would be the signal for mutiny. 
He begged the men to put off their expedition till the foremast of 
the Resolution had been got into its place. Negotiations with the 
natives were with difficulty resumed, and Cook’s head and hands 
were recovered. ‘ The head was too much disfigured to be known,’ 
says Gilbert, ‘ but one of the hands we were well assured was his 
from a wound he had formerly received in it which made it re- 
markable.’ While taking soundings off Newfoundland, in 1764, 
a large powder-flask Cook held in his hands was by some means 
exploded, shattering his fingers. When healed, the wound left a 
scar which divided the thumb from the finger the whole length 
of the metacarpal bones; and that scar, fifteen years afterwards, 
enabled his dissevered hand to be recognised. 

Cook’s death scene was marked by one discreditable incident. 
One of the boats that lay off the shore was commanded by an 
officer who lacked courage to pull in to his captain’s assistance. 
The fury of the seamen and officers against him was great, and he 
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would have been court-martialled but for Captain Clerke’s death. 
Nineteen years later this officer was in command of a ship in the 
battle of Camperdown, and misconducted himself so grossly that 
he was court-martialled on a charge of cowardice and disobedience 
to orders. He was cashiered; but Nelson’s stern verdict on the 
man was that he ‘ ought to have been shot.’ The incident shows 
that even in the band of heroes that gathered round Cook there 
was at least one unheroic spirit. 

Besant, who loves to write in large terms, describes Cook as 
‘the greatest navigator of any age.’ ‘No other sailor,’ he adds, 
‘ever so greatly enlarged the borders of the earth.’ Is there any 
justification for praise so splendid ? 

It may be said, for one thing, that Cook practically gave the 
Pacific as a field for trade and settlement to the human race. It 
is the indictment of Spanish seamanship that for more than two 
centuries the Spaniards held large settlements on the eastern and 
western shores of that great sea, and they left it unknown. Their 
galleons crept across from Panama to Manila, along one uniform 
course, some 13 deg. north of the Equator; and scarcely once, 
except when driven by stress of weather, did a ship carrying the 
Spanish flag diverge from that narrow track. Southward lay the 
calling Pacific; but it called to them in vain. In its vastness a 
score of archipelagoes were hidden. Australia itself, a Titanic 
jewel, lay in its purple waters, waiting for someone to claim it. 
If British seamen had held the trade betwixt Panama in the east, 
and the Philippines on the west, the challenge of the great unknown 
sea to the south would have turned every British stem in that 
direction. But the hardy seamen who broke first into the Pacific 
—Magellan, through the straits far to the south which bear his 
name, and those who followed him—were strangely unfortunate. 
As soon as they had struggled, or crept, through that narrow and 
tangled waterway—and they sometimes took months to achieve 
the feat—they turned their stems northward along the American 
coast, and left the great prizes of the unexplored ocean to the west 
—Australia and New Zealand, and the groups about them— 
untouched. 

But with the Spaniards, their neglect of the Pacific was 
deliberate. They lived in luxury under tropical skies, amidst 
subject races, wringing wealth by cruelty from the unfortunate 
natives, and trying to bar the rest of the world out from any share in 
the magnificent heritage. Any ship flying a foreign flag that ven- 
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tured into the Pacific was treated as a pirate. But the Spaniard 
paid the price for those eight generations of lazy and selfish in. 
dulgence. He lost his seamanship, his daring, his hardihood. Spain, 
indeed, still pays the penalty of that far-off misuse of a great 
opportunity. It is to-day a nation without a colony and without 
a fleet. 

Cook, of course, was not the first Englishman who crossed 
the Pacific; but the earlier adventurers under the British flag— 
from Drake to Anson—were buccaneers rather than explorers, 
They sought fat prizes rather than new lands. Cook’s immediate 
predecessors, Byron (1764-1766) and Wallis—who actually spent 
four months fighting his way through the straits—and, the bravest 
name amongst them all, Carteret—missed making great dis- 
coveries in the Pacific in the strangest way ; chiefly because, after 
getting through Magellan Straits, they took a direct northward 
course. 

But we have only to look at Cook’s track to see the daring of his 
navigation. He followed his orders till he reached Tahiti; then, 
when the astronomers had done their work, he ran boldly down 
on a southward course to New Zealand, reaching it on October 7, 
1769. Here he spent no less than six months, charting the coast- 
line with a scientific patience and thoroughness characteristic of 
his genius; and when he had finished his task New Zealand had 
ceased to be a ¢erra incognita, the horn of some imaginary continent. 
It was brought definitely within the realm of human knowledge. 

Cook’s orders ceased here ; all that remained was to ‘ return to 
England by such route as he should think proper.’ But to the 
westward lay the New Holland of Dutch and Portuguese geo- 
graphers, its eastern coast absolutely unknown. A geographical 
mystery of this scale was to Cook an irresistible challenge; s0 
he turned the stem of the Endeavour westward, and on April 19, 
1770, he struck the Australian coast a little to the south of Cape 
Howe. From thence he crept northward along the whole vast 
stretch of more than two thousand miles, sounding almost every 
fathom of the waters through which he passed, charting every 
curve and headland of the shore line; shipwrecked once, and in 
danger of shipwreck often, but never once turning back or losing 
heart, till he crept through Torres Straits and bore up westward 
for Batavia. 

The passage of the Endeavour up the Australian coast was like 
a ray of light creeping through age-long darkness. It left the long- 
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sought island-continent visible to the whole world. It revealed, 
lying far to the south of the track along which the lazy Spanish 
galleons had crept for eight generations, a new land as vast in 
area as those Cortes and Pizarro plundered, and with immeasurably 
happier conditions. The Pacific itself, in the light of that single 
voyage, became a new sea with definite navigation. 

But if it is Cook’s title to deathless fame that in this way he 
conquered the Pacific for civilised use, it is of more immediate 
interest to English readers to know that the result of his voyage 
was to give Australia to the British Empire. It is, in a sense, 
almost amusing to take the clue of Cook’s log and follow the little 
bluff-bowed Endeavour mile by mile along the Australian coast. 
The Endeavour, it must be remembered, was simply a North Sea 
collier of 370 tons burden, sheathed in wood, as unsinkable as a 
bottle, and about as weatherly. She was what is called a ‘ cat- 
built ’ ship, with apple bows, a wide, deep waist, the hull narrowing 
towards the stern. She was purchased at the modest cost of 28001., 
and Cook, who had Nelson’s trick of always falling in love with 
the ship he commanded, was never weary of praising the Endeavour 
—or, after the Endeavour, the Resolution. ‘I do now,’ he says, 
‘and ever did, think her the most proper ship for this service I 
ever saw.’ The small tonnage of the ship was, to Cook’s practical 
mind, its merit. She could be easily careened and easily handled ; 
and, struggling with the currents that thread the Barrier Reef, 
Cook was actually able to thrust out oars through the ports of the 
Endeavour, and turn her, in this way, into a galley. 

Into this ship of less than four hundred tons was crowded a 
complement of eighty-five men, with provisions for nearly two 
years. But the Endeavour, though seaworthy and handy, was an 
amazingly slow ship, and the rate at which she crept along the 
Australian coast scarcely exceeded the walking pace of an active 
man. Day after day the record of the twenty-four hours’ run is 
‘twenty-six miles,’ ‘ thirteen miles,’ ‘ ten miles.’ 
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4 ROMANCE OF THE GREY FELLS, 


BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SUMMER 


WuHEN the sun began to warm the land again, and the sheep were 
crying up and down the pastures, their lambs beside them, full 
summer came with a swiftness rarely known in these grey highlands. 
The lilacs bloomed two weeks before their time. The birds let 
loose their litanies, as if the like blue sky and thrust of the green- 
stuff forward had not been known till now. Folk moved abroad 
with keen sunlight in their eyes, and in their voices a cheery welcome 
for their fellows. Even Widow Lister forgot to fidget, forgot her 
love of gossip with a spice in it, and turned instead to tranquil 
tending of the garden-strip that fronted her cottage. From the 
hedgerows and the fields, from the moors that raked up into the 
blue arch of the sky, there rose a quiet, insistent song of peace. 

Cilla of the Good Intent met Gaunt by chance these days on the 
highway, or in half-forgotten bridle-paths that were young when 
grey old Garth was in the building; and they passed a greeting one 
to the other, and went their ways. She was puzzled—and so was 
he, had she guessed the truth—to note the change in him. He was 
less assured than of old ; there was shame and appeal in his eyes 
when he met her; he seemed to Priscilla like some big, helpless 
dog that had lost its way and went seeking for its home. 

Cilla was true daughter to Yeoman Hirst. She might suffer, 
but malice went by her like a peevish wind-gust that is over and 
done with as soon as it is past. She wished no ill to Gaunt, though 
he had spoiled her first dream o’ love. She wondered, simply and 
without over-much repining, that her life had grown so empty, that 
she no longer cared for the flower-scents and the wood-reek that 
guarded Garth village like a benediction. 


’ Copyright, 1908, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, in the United States of America. 
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The year wore on to July, and there had been no rain since a 
light April shower that had followed the snowstorm. The pastures, 
striding stony limestone hills, grew parched and brown. With 
August, and still no rain from the pitiless blue sky, even the brown of 
the grass was burnt, and the lightest of warm breezes carried its 
dust away. Far up the crests of the hills there was no green to 
soften the white glare of the limestone. All was pitiless and bare, 
and lacking any gift of charity. The sun, at usual times a 
rare and welcome guest, had overstepped his welcome now, 
and the air lay hot and languid. 

A rumour came to Garth these days, and the farmers, as they 
rode down the street to market, grew less cheery in their greet- 
ings to another. They knew, each one of them, the danger 
that lay near to their wives and bairns; and, knowing it, they 
kept silence, as the way of the hills is when a tempest shakes 
them. 

Their wives heard the rumour by and by, and there was clatter 
of tongues along the dust of Garth’s grey street. Widow Lister, 
by gift of nature, talked more shrilly than her sisters, just as 
she had been the first to bring the news which no folk cared to 
hear. 

‘I telled ye so,’ she whispered, running out to meet Hirst 
one day as he passed down the street. ‘The black fever has 
come nigh to Garth, and ye wouldn’t take no heed. I’m a lone 
widow myself, with no one to care for——’ 

‘Oh, ay, but you have!’ Hirst’s voice was cheery still, though 
it was less boisterous than usual, and behind it there was a hint 
of sharp reproof. ‘ You’ve got yourself to care for, Widow. That 
means a lot to ye.” 

‘Now, what do ye mean ?’ 

‘I mean this, that folk who have only themselves to think 
of forget to think for others. See you here, widow, the fever’s 
not reached Garth yet. "Twill reach it sooner, I warrant ye, 
if ye go scaring timid women—as you're scaring em each minute 
0’ the day.’ 

‘Eh, now, I’m to be scolded, am 1?’ The widow brushed a few 
tears away, and looked up into Hirst’s face with the timidity which 
had always served her well. ‘To be sure I’ve no man-body to 
speak up for me. I mun bear my crosses meekly, for nobody heeds 
you much once you’re lone and widowed.’ 

Hirst’s face, with all ite jollity and kindliness, was lined deep 
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by hardship, by fight in life’s open with such plain foes as weather, 
peevish soil, and foot-rot that attacked his sheep. The widow's 
was rosy, plump, unmarked save by such little wrinkles as a baby 
carries : she had sat by the hearth all her days, sheltered by rd 
walls ; and Death, when it had come to force her from the fireside 
warmth to the churchyard and her husband’s grave, had been 
no more than a worry which spoilt her comfort for awhile. Yet 
the round, shining face, looking up into his, made Yeoman 
Hirst uneasy this morning: it put him in the wrong; it made 
him feel as if he had rebuked a kitten for playing with a ball of 
wool. 

‘ Well, we’re made as we’re made, widow! ” he cried, preparing 
to move on. ‘I only ask you to listen when I tell ye what a power 
o’ harm ye can do by scaring folk when the fever’s close at our 
doors.’ 

‘Yet ye’re going to Shepperton Market, same as if Shepperton 
hadn’t got fever in every other house.’ 

‘True,’ said Hirst, his jaw set firm. ‘There’s need to go to 
Shepperton, fever or no, if I’m to do right by the farm. There’s 
no need for stay-at-homes to chatter and wake a sleeping dog.’ 

Widow Lister watched him go through the white, breathless 
sunlight, and for once she did not call him back. 

*‘ They’re strange, is men,’ she thought. ‘My own man was like 
Hirst—would run into any sort of danger if he’d a whim for it— 
yet he’d grow outrageous as a turkey-cock if I set my tongue round 
a lile, soft bit o’ gossip. Men, they never seem to understand life, 
poor bodies! Ah, there’s David the Smith coming up street. He’s 
a soft heart, he. I’ll just get him to see what ails yond canary-bird 
o’mine while he’s passing.’ 

David, however, was impatient. He listened to the story of the 


bird’s ailments, but his air was brisk and downright, just as Yeoman ~ 


Hirst’s had been. A man is apt to carry that air when he knows 
that danger lies close to his womenfolk. 

‘Starve him a bit, widow. Cosset him less by the hearth, and 
he’ll come round, same as other men-birds. I’ve a bigger job than 
canaries to see to.’ 

Again the widow did not pursue him as he strode fiercely up 
toward Good Intent. 

‘The fever’s come to Garth a’ready, I’m thinking,’ she mur- 
mured dolefully. ‘ If David’s lost half 0’ the few wits he had, we've 
come to a fine pass.’ 
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David halted as he came to the gate of Good Intent. His face 
‘vas full of suffering, and for that reason it showed a greater dignity. 
He unfastened the latch with sudden decision, as if ashamed of 
his cowardice, and stepped into the cool, grey porch, and stood at 
the door of the house-place. 

Cilla was standing at the table in the full light of the sun that 
streamed through the narrow windows, and she was ironing a lilac 
frock. She had not heard his step. 

‘Cilla!’ he said in a low voice. 

She started and let the iron fall, and did not heed that it was 
burning the lilac frock—the gown which, so short a while since 
as this year’s spring, had pleased Reuben Gaunt. They stood there 
—David on the threshold, Cilla at the table—and they looked 
at each other in silence, asking some big question. 

‘You may come in, David,’ she said at last. 

He came and stood beside her, after taking up the iron and 
setting it on its stand with the instinct of a good workman. 

‘The lilac gown is burned right through, Priscilla.’ 

‘It has served its time, David. Did you come to Good Intent 
just to tell me I was careless with my ironing ? ’ 

‘No, I didn’t, Cilla.” The smith had grown resolute again. 
‘I came to tell you that I’m sailing Tuesday o’ next week for 
Canada.’ 

She was stunned for the moment. David the Smith had seen 
her bonnie since he knew her first, but never bonnie as she was 
just now, with the sunlight on her drooping head, her fingers 
plucking at the scissors on her girdle. 

‘T’ve ta’en time to make up my mind, I own,’ he went on 
stubbornly, ‘ but ’tis made up now. My aunt Joanna, over-seas 
yonder, is a lile bit like Widow Lister ; she’s helpless without the 
goodman she nagged into his grave, and she willun’t take no fro’ 
me. She’s fonder o’ nephew David these days than ever she was 
when she had him close under her hand. She wants something 
done for her, ye see.’ 

Cilla glanced up at him, then down again. *‘ What—what has 
made you in such haste to leave, David ? ’ 

‘Haste, ye call it? I’ve been for going ever since April came 
in, and putting off makes a job no easier.’ 

“You'll be glad to leave Garth and see bigger countries ? ’ 

Priscilla could not understand herself. It seemed to her 
that she wished to hurt David in some way; she was surprised, 
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ashamed, that news of his going should have such power to 
move her. 

‘Glad to leave Garth ? ’ echoed David, his blue eyes wide with 
question. ‘Never that, lile Cilla. As ’tis, I should never have 
dreamed o’ going if there’d been you to keep me here.’ 

‘ Could I keep you, David ?’ 

‘Oh, lass, don’t play with me. I cannot bear it. I'll go 
easier, all the same, for knowing all is finished between you and 
Gaunt o’ Marshlands.’ 

The iron was cold by this time, but Cilla passed it idly to and 
fro across the lilac gown. ‘ Yes, all is finished—and—and—I’m, 
oh, so glad, David! So very glad !’ 

In token of it she burst into tears, and David put an arm about 
her. ‘ Lile lass, lile lass, let me bide i’ Garth. See the love I’m 
giving ye—asking so little, Cilla, and giving so much—giving so 
much, my lass ! ’ 

Priscilla looked up slowly, and regarded him with a long, steady 
glance. Life was so great a matter, and she was so weak to cope 
with it. If David would only give little to her, and ask her to 
give much in return ; if he would be less patient and more master- 
ful ; if he would find some way of taking her perplexities into his 
hands and riving them to pieces ; if he would be devil-may-care 
for once, as Gaunt had been in the spring, the girl felt that she 
might bid him stay in Garth. 

It was their moment, and they let it pass. David was too diffi- 
dent, seeing the girl here in the sunlight, to brush aside the cob- 
webs that hindered her true vision. It needed a rude hand to do it, 
and David’s hand was gentle, as the hands of good men are when 
they are free of smithy-work. Cilla was too unsure of everything 
to yield to a touch less firm than downright mastery. She waited 
for him to speak, and found only that he was looking at her—a 
more honest dog than Gaunt, maybe, but with the same waiting 
look in his eyes that Gaunt had carried since the jaunty days of 
spring. 

‘You are so—so dumb, David the Smith,’ she said im- 
patiently. 

“Ay. I was never one to talk much, Cilla. I’m one to feel, 
for all that. Time and time I fancy I’m a bit like Billy the 
Fool—loving the dust o’ Garth Street when you walk along it, 
because *tis you that passes by, yet never finding a word to put 
to *t.’ 
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(illa’s strength was nearly spent. The heat of the pitiless 
ammer, her loneliness since Gaunt had chosen otherwise, the 
onstant peril of the black fever brooding round about Garth 
village, had sapped her courage. And David was so sure of 
himself,"so clean of his heart and his hands. She liked and 
needed him. 

She remembered Gaunt, recalled each trivial detail of the day 
yhen she had gone by coach to Keta’s Well wearing a maiden heart. 
She thought of the homeward walk, of the throstle-calls and 
\pril’s keen young vigour, while Gaunt stepped beside her 
and talked and took her unawares. She shrank in fancy from the 
kiss that he had given her at the gate. 

‘No, David, no,’ she said. Her eyes were wet, but she did not 
tar to look him in the face. ‘I’m not proud of Reuben Gaunt— 
ut proud of him at all—but I’m glad of the love I gave him, 
though—though it died, David. ’ 

David the Smith took a long glance at the room—at the plants 
in the window-sill, at the settle which had found him on many 
abygone night passing slow talk and pipe-reek with Yeoman 
Hirst across the hearth. Then he looked at Cilla and stood there 
-strong, and good te see, and diffident—and his air was that of a 
man who steps into a church. It had been always his way when 
(illa was in sight. 

‘Why, then, good-bye, lile Cilla,’ he said abruptly. ‘ There’s 
much to be done if I’m setting off by Tuesday.’ 

‘David, David! you must not go like this, thinking me 
friendly. David, I could never bear to be unfriendly to 
you,” 

She had moved to his side, and in perplexity had laid both hands 
upon his arm. 

‘You will not understand,’ she went on hurriedly. ‘I shall 
miss you from Garth. I shall look for you three times aday. The 
homeland will be emptier, David.’ 

‘Then, lass, why willun’t ye wed me ? ” 

‘I cannot tell. I think women have no second love to give— 
though why it should be so, God knows. But so itis, David! I could 
never feel for you what I felt for another when we walked by the 
feld-ways home to Garth.’ 

It seemed strange to Cilla that she felt no shame in the con- 
lession. She would have shrunk from it at another time ; but now 
twas only of David she thought—of David, who deserved more 
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than she could give him—of David, who asked for honesty, though 
she longed to keep him here in Garth. 

‘ That’s true,’ he answered quietly. ‘ Neither man nor woman 
has second love to give. But there’s this to say, Cilla. Time 
and time, when you’re alone on the moor-top, a will-o’-the-wisp 
comes ’ticing ye into the marshes. True love is true love, lass, 
and ’tis steady-like ; it doesn’t dance like a light-heeled clown at the 
fair.’ 

Priscilla of the Good Intent was tired, and saw life hidden as 
the street of Garth was hidden by the sick, grey dust that cried to 
the skies for wholesome rain. 

‘ You’re thinking of Reuben Gaunt ? ’ she asked wearily. 

‘Ay, just of Reuben Gaunt—no more, no less.’ David was 
watching her eagerly, not as a lover now, but with a dog’s look 
when he sees his mistress running into danger. 

Cilla thought again of that spring journey out to Keta’s Well 
and home again. It called to her still, like the song of a lavrock 
up above the pastures when spring is wild about the land. Gaunt’s 
words were in her ear. The kiss she had given him at the gate, 
the sweet of the growing grass, the surrender and the glamour of 
it and the big lands stretching out before her—Priscilla remembered 
every moment of that day. She knew that David the Smith was 
right when he named the glamour a will-o’-the-wisp ; but she did 
not wish to know it; she resisted the knowledge with a curious, 
headstrong passion that she rarely showed. 

‘We are to part friends?’ she said in a low, unsteady voice. 
‘ You choose a queer way of saying good-bye. There was no need 
to speak of Mr. Gaunt at all, still less to speak ill of him.’ 

‘ That is not like you, Cilla,’ David answered quietly. 

She was repentant at once, as her way was always. ‘No, 
’tis not like me. You meant it well; but, David, you are 
clumsy.’ 

Again the longing came to her to keep him here in Garth. The 
shadow of a great helplessness lay over her, and from one moment to 
the next she did not know her mind. 

‘ David,’ she said by and by, ‘do you guess what they will say 
if you leave Garth now, with the fever all about us ? ’ 

‘ T never try to guess what they'll say, lass. What I do is enough 
for me.’ 

Cilla, still hating this random mood of hers, could not hold 
back the words. ‘They'll say you choose a wise time for leaving, 
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after thinking about it all these months. They'll say you are 
as frightened of the fever as other folk. They'll say that you’re 
a coward, David.’ 

‘They'll be liars, then, Cilla. I’m a man o’ my hands, lile 
lass, and I’ve learned a little here and there fro’ my tools. Iron’s 
stubborn and needs patience, but there’s luck somehow when 
ye've hammered the horseshoe into shape. As for the fever—well, 
it finds ye or it doesn’t, and that’s i’ God’s hands. I’m a bit daft, 
like Billy the Fool. The day’s work is enough for me; Fool Billy 
calls it play.’ 

Priscilla looked at him for a moment, as a child looks for a 
guiding hand. ‘I—I was wrong to say that, David. No one 
dare say that you were frightened. David, what ails me that I want 
to quarrel with my oldest friend ? ’ 

David the Smith was gentleness itself, now that he had put 
hope behind him and was nerving himself to face years which would 
be empty enough and lonelier than he cared to realise just yet. 
‘Tis the heat, Cilla. We're all wearied out, I reckon. Quarrel 
wi me? You could as well quarrel with yond grandfather’s clock 
i’ the corner while it’s saying teck-tack to ye all day long and never 
changes tune.’ 

Cilla laughed uneasily. ‘That is the reason, maybe. I love 
the old clock, but sometimes—oh, David ! I’m weary of its notes 
sometimes—and yet I should cry my heart out if—if the clock was 
not ticking in the corner.’ 

He should have seen her need of guidance, should have taken 
her random hint that he might try a change of note, even if his 
voice were unaccustomed to it and sounded out of tune. But David 
had made up his mind that morning, after long indecision, and his 
face was set toward the lonely lands. 

‘Best listen to the old clock, for all that, Cilla. It doesn’t 
go fast, but it goes for a long while. Well, there’s a deal to be 
done if I’m to get off by Tuesday o’ next week.’ 

He took a last glance at Cilla, at the house-place, at the lilac 
frock that lay on the ironing board, and without a word he stepped 

out into the dusty street. And after he had gone, Priscilla of the 
Good Intent sat down at the table and laid her head on it and 
sobbed bitterly ; but whether the tears were for David or for herself 
she did not know. 

David went down the street. He carried a big air; and his 
face, if sad at all, wore only the dignity of grief, not its 
9I—2 
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self-pity. He was of the brave folk, and in times of stregg 
there came to him something of that spacious glamour which jg 
attached to kingship of all kinds. 

He found Billy the Fool leaning against the door of the forge, 
Billy, thinking the more because he said so little, had watched the 
smith go up the street, had divined his errand by the same instinct 
which befriended him in his comradeship with birds and beasts, 
and now he knew from one glance at David’s face what was in the 
doing. 

“Ye'll be leaving this right pleasant spot, David the 
Smith ?’ 

David was too accustomed to the other’s intuition to feel sur- 
prise. ‘Ay, I’m leaving Garth. And, lad, I’ve something to say 
to ye.’ 

‘Well, then, have ye a fill 0’ baccy, an’ maybe a lile match 
or so to light yond same? Smoke’s a fearful help to a daft body’s 
headpiece.’ 

The smith waited till Billy was drawing tranquil pufis—and 
indeed no man in Garth knew better how to smoke a pipe with true 
respect—then put a hand against the smithy-wall and leaned there, 
a figure of strength and self-reliance. 

‘I shouldn’t like the forge to pass into other hands, Billy. 
There’s been one o’ my name here since the year one, or nigh about, 
and *twouldn’t be seemly-like to see another name above the 
door. Now, see ye, lad, suppose we called it play, ye and me, to 
set ye here as master-smith? “Tis ever so much more play-work 
than blowing bellows, come to think of it.’ 

‘Te-he!’ laughed Billy. ‘Am I to play wi’ all your big, 
fine tools, David the Smith ? ’ 

‘Ay, just that. I’ve taught ye the way o’ them, and Dan 
Lister’s lad from Brow Farm shall come and blow the bellows 
for you.’ 

* Will that be work for Dan Lister’s lad, or play ? ’ 

David caught the other’s meaning with a quickness that he 
might well have shown when saying good-bye to Cilla. ‘ Hard 
work, Billy—grievous hard work, while you’re just playing at 
making horseshoes, fence-railings, and what not.’ 

‘And I’m to play at making horseshoes ?’ went on Fool Billy, 
smoking quietly into the face of the stark, blue sky and the heat of 
the midday sun. ‘I’m to play at smithy-work, while Dan Lister’s 
lad goes sweating hard at bellows-blowing ? ’ 
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David nodded as he filled his own pipe and lit it, while he leant 
against the smithy-wall. ‘ It will be rare fun for ye, Billy—the lad 
working hard as ever he can sweat at the blowing, and ye just 
pleasuring wi’ making good horseshoes.’ 

‘It will be that!’ said Billy the Fool. ‘Fancied bellows- 
blowing was a pastime, I, but now I see it quite contrary-like. Dan 
lister’s lad will be Fool Billy, sweating at the bellows, and I shall 
be master-man. ‘Te-he, David the Smith !’ 

‘ Ay, te-he!’ growled David. ‘Get the bellows blowing, Billy, 
for there’s work needs doing if I’m to get off by Tuesday o’ next 
week.’ 

Billy obeyed. He had little gift of speech, but had the rarer 
quality of sympathy ; and he knew, in his own odd way, how matters 
stood with the master of the forge. 

The smith did not move from his place against the wall until 
his pipe was smoked out. Then he gave a glance along the dust of 
Garth in the direction of Good Intent and went into the forge. 

‘I’ve met odd folks and queer happenings i’ my time,’ he said 
to Billy the Fool, who was making the bellows roar; ‘ but the 
queerest 0’ the lot is life itself—just life as we’re living it, Billy.’ 

‘That’s true, master,’ said Fool Billy. ‘ Life’s terrible prank- 
some-like—needs penning up time and time, he does, like yond 
prideful turkey-cock o’ Farmer Hirst’s.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said David, as he set to work. ‘The trouble is that ye 
cannot pen him up. Put life on two legs or on four, Billy, and 
set me face to face wi’ him, and I’d not grumble.’ 

Billy the Fool answered nothing, but played gently with the 
bellows. And David the Smith worked fiercely at the anvil. And 
the sick, dusty afternoon wore on, bidding all who had time for idle 
thoughts to remember how near the fever lay to Garth. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LINSALL FAIR. 


Davip THE SmiTH caught the early morning coach on the Tuesday, 
though he had all but missed it through remembering a bit of 
smithy work that must be finished off before he left for Canada. 
That was David’s way ; he would not leave Garth owing the least 
debt to any man, and promises of work, to be finished at such and 
such a date, were always counted debts of honour by the smith. 
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There was a little crowd about the Elm Tree Inn, and up above 
the folk’s heads he could see Dick, the mail-driver, sitting high on 
the box-seat of the coach and showing signs of good-humoured 
impatience to be off. 

‘Hi, David!’ called the driver, catching sight of the other a 
hundred yards away. ‘ You're in no hurry to leave Garth, ye, but 
Dick the Driver is. I carry the Queen’s letters, and Her Majesty— 
God bless her !—will want to know why I’m late to-day wi’ her 
post-bag.’ 

David was sorrowful enough, and the tears were nearer than he 
liked to those steady, blue-grey eyes of his ; but he did not mean to 
let Garth know it. He held his head high and did not quicken 
his steady forward stride. 

‘ Oh, the Queen willun’t mind, Dick,’ he answered. ‘ Just tell her 
it was David the Smith who kept her waiting, and she’ll understand.’ 

A shade of perplexity crossed his face as he neared the knot 
of folk who pressed round the coach. There were apt to be idlers 
about the inn-front at this hour; the passing of the mail was the 
big adventure of each day’s tranquil round ; but this morning there 
was clearly something unusual on foot. 

‘What is it?’ asked David. ‘Is there a wedding or a fairing 
Shepperton way, and me not heard of it ?’ 

And then it was brought home to him that he was the centre of 
the crowd, and he flushed like a great, shy lad to find himself a 
hero. Their welcome was so spontaneous, their affection so simple 
and so boisterous, that David’s modesty was shocked. David had 
been accustomed to do his work in Garth, to walk up and down its 

street with the proud and ready courtesy of a man whose hands are 
strong and whose heart is clean ; and the village had accepted his 
presence in its midst as it accepted the sun when it shone, or the 
rain when it watered their growing crops. It was only now, at the 
parting of the ways, that Garth fully understood what it was losing. 

Dick the Driver gave the folk little time to show their feelings. 
He had kept the seat beside him on the box for David—if seat it 
could be called, seeing that most of it was littered by mail-bags 
picked up from half a dozen scattered villages—and he motioned 
to David to clamber up by the fore-wheel. The crowd would not 
allow it, though, and lifted him with a ‘ Heave-ho! All together, 
lads!’ And David was thankful that the mail-bags broke his fall 
a little as he was hoisted to his seat. 

Then hampers were passed up, and small, round butter-baskets, 
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and parcels wrapped clumsily in thick brown paper. Each was 
a tribute from someone among the villagers who had felt no need 
till now to express his regard for David the Smith ; and each had a 
dozen eggs in it, or a spice-loaf, or some other farewell gift of viands, 
until David broke into a laugh. 

‘Nay, lads, nay !’ he protested. ‘ Twill take another horse 
to help pull all these parcels to Shepperton, let alone a few odd men 
to help me to get through what’s inside them.’ 

‘Oh, tuts!’ roared Farmer Hirst, striving to cover his grief 
that David had insisted on leaving Garth. ‘ ’Tis a long step and a 
far step fro’ Garth to Canada. Ye may varry weel be hungry 
‘twixt this and there.’ 

‘The Queen’s waiting,’ said Dick the Driver as he flicked the 
mail-bags with the end of his whip. 

Cilla slipped from the shelter of her father’s shoulder, and came 
and reached up a hand to David. He could make nothing of the 
girl’s face, for it was both gay and downcast. He felt something 
slipped into his palm, he heard her bid him a quiet farewell, and she 
was gone. The team of three started forward, and a shrill cry came 
to them from behind. 

Dick the Driver pulled up as if by instinct—an instinct he 
despised—and Widow Lister ran panting to the coach. She brought 
no gift, but then no one would expect such from a widow-body. 

‘I couldn’t let ye go without saying good-bye, David,’ she said, 
out of breath. ‘ Besides, I want ye to take a message to your aunt 
Joanna yonder i’ Canada. “Tis fifteen years and a day since she 
borrowed a saucepan fro’ me, and went off at her marriage and for- 
got to send it back.’ 

‘ Widow, we’re late,’ said Dick the Driver, his good temper near 
to breaking-point. 

‘Ay, but, David, tell Joanna it isn’t as I want the saucepan 
back. *Tis burned through t’ bottom by now, no doubt, but I’m 
not one to like bearing a grudge all these years. If she’d only say 
she war sorry, now——’ 

The driver flicked his whip; and the white road slipped behind 
them; and David the Smith had started on the track to Canada. 
For a half-mile Dick was silent. Then he spoke, looking steadily 
at his horses’ ears. 

‘Seems to me that one o’ two things is bound to happen,’ he 
said. ‘ Either Widow Lister is bound to leave the road, or I am. 
There’s not room for the two of us.’ 
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He waited for David’s answer, and, getting none, went forward 
with his grievance, not troubling to turn his head. 

‘A woman that can carry a saucepan grudge for fifteen years 
—gee up, lass Polly, we’ve time to make up !—is a woman that 
cannot help scaring a man. Tis not just that,’ he broke off, still 
flicking the ears of his team with a gentle, contemplative whip, as if 
he were casting for trout. ‘’Tis not just that bothers me. "Tis 
her durned queer way o’ being out of breath and growing plumper 
on ’t every day, an’ holding up the mail three days out of seven, 
year in, year out. And the widow allus chooses her three days— 
days when we chance to be late, I mean.’ 

The dust went by them faster and faster; for Dick prided 
himself on reaching Shepperton to the minute, though he hated 
this over-driving of good cattle. 

* The widow’s never grown up,’ he went on, cheerful and happy- 
go-lucky again, now that he had vented his grievance. ‘ She'll be 
a bairn o’ six years old till she dies. That’s her ailment, and 
that’s why we humour her, I reckon. Yet she married a fairish 
sensible man, and ought to have learned summat by now. Gee up, 
lass Polly ; we’ve time to make up, I say. She was left a widow 
too young, maybe.’ 

Another mile went by, broken only by a farm-lass who held up 
the coach like a gentle highwayman, handed a letter and a penny to 
Dick the Driver, and smiled at him. The outlying farmsteads 
posted their letters in this haphazard fashion, and neither the driver 
nor the maid said a word to each other ; they were too friendly to 
need words, as it chanced, for Dick was pledged to marry her within 
a month or two. 

The next mile passed them, dusty and white. The sun beat 
down on them, and there was not a cloud to hide the pitiless blue 
of the sky. It was no friendly blue, such as pansies wear, when 
times go hard and the cool, quiet flowers look at a man with eyes of 
pity ; it wore a cold look and a hard look, for all its warmth, this 
never-ending sky that kept the black fever close to Garth’s borders. 

* There’s no good news fro’ Shepperton, David,’ said Dick by and 
by. ‘ Every day there’s the same tale when I drive in—more folk 

down wi’ fever, and bodies waiting to be buried because the coffiners 
are feared to go nigh them. I’m tough myself, but I’m getting 
a lile bit nervous. They never stop talking on ’t, ye see, i’stead 0” 
letting it be ; and a man can’t help thinking o’ what’s being dinned 
into his ears by everybody he meets. Bless me,’ he broke off, 
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vith a quiet laugh, ‘ I’ve got that bad I’m finding myself looking at 
Shepperton passengers when they get aboard the mail—looking 
to see if there’s any sure mark of the fever on their faces.’ 

His companion was still silent, and at last it struck Dick the 
Driver that something was amiss. He turned his head, and checked 
his ow of gossip suddenly. He had not seen steady David in this 
mood before. 

A half-mile out from Garth the smith had opened his right 
hand, and had glanced eagerly to see what parting gift Cilla had 
left there when she said good-bye. He found a sprig of rosemary, 
and because he had held it so long in his hot palm, half-fearing to 
look at it, the scent of the herb stole up to him. For rosemary, 
like her kindred herbs and kindred gentlewomen, has the gift of 
giving out fragrance to the hand that bruises it. 

It was the scent that drove David’s wits away, that rendered 
him deaf to Dick the Driver’s chatter, blind to the garish road in 
front of him. It meant so much, now that Garth was left behind ; 
it brought each corner of the old, grey street to mind. He could 
scent again the wood-reek curling sleepily from chimney-stacks 
of twenty shapes and sizes, the wall-flowers blooming in Widow 
Lister’s strip of garden, the strong, lusty smell of the forge when his 
hammer rang on red-hot iron. A sickness to return laid hold of him. 
The rosemary had given its message, and David the Smith was 
fighting with his impulse to get down from the coach and tramp 
home again to Garth. 

Then another thought came to him. Who did not know that 
rosemary stood for remembrance ? There was not a child in Garth 
but could have told him what the herb’s meaning was. In some 
special way, rosemary had been, time out of mind, the guardian 
herb of Garth: it grew in every garden; it grew along the street 
front wherever a strip of soil had been rescued from the highway. 
Without rosemary the village would not know its face ; and Garth 
folk, when they wished to praise Cilla over-much behind her back, 
said that she was just like rosemary. 

Did she wish him to return? Had she chosen this maidenly 
token of a change of mind? Little wonder that David could find 
no answer ; for Cilla herself, in these days of trouble and indecision, 
could have given him none. Dick the Driver had talked of the 
widow, of the fever, and what not; but David had sat with folded 
arms, watching the road slip by and trying to grasp his purpose 








one way or the other. 
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It was the turning-point of Cilla’s life and his, and once again 
modesty played him an ill-turn. He was a big fool, he told him. 
self, to go thinking Cilla would marry a dull, workaday fellow. She 
was made for daintier wooing than he could give. Oh, ay, to be 
sure she liked him well enough, and remembrance meant just that— 
no more. 

‘Seems to me ye’re in t’middle of a daydream, David,’ said 
the driver, after a long look at him. 

David pulled himself together, and his slow, patient smile broke 
across the firmness of his lips. ‘I was,’ he answered. ‘ And now 
I’m out o’ the dream, Dick. They want no wool-gatherers out in 
Canada yonder, so they tell me.’ 

‘And ye never heard a word o’ what I said about the black 
fever? °Tis all varry weel for ye who're leaving it, but I tell ye 
I’m glad to get out of Sheppertonevery morn, and see the fells again, 
looking clean and wholesome-like ; though, bless me, I’ve nigh begun 
to look at their faces, too, to see if there be any mulberry patches 
on ’em. Mulberry patches, David! Shepperton folk won’t let ye 
forget the fever-signs. Gee up, mare Polly! We’re late, and the 
Queen’s waiting for us.’ 

‘As for me,’ said David, ‘I look on the fever this way. Ye 
get it, an’ yedie ; or ye don’t get it, and ye live. Either way, what’s 
bound to happen is going to come, and crying won’t mend it.’ 

‘That’strue,’ assented the driver cheerily, after due consideration 
of the point. ‘ Be durned, David, but ye’ve a gift o’ commonsense. 
Thought I had the gift, too, till I took to looking for mulberry 
patches i’ honest people’s faces.’ 

When they neared Shepperton the smith turned for a last look 
at the hills, raking up into the white-hot limestone glare that beat 
upon the dale he loved. 

‘Tis good-bye, I reckon, lile lass Cilla!’ was his thought. 

Reuben Gaunt had not joined the company that met to give 
David a farewell at the inn. With ail his fickleness, he was no 
liar, and he disdained to make a show of friendship when he knew 
that there was open enmity. Instead, he remembered that it was 
Linsall Fair Day, and he walked up the moor to Ghyll Farm. The 
moor, by contrast with the dusty lower lands, was cool, though 
even here the breeze was languid, halting, tired of the reeking sun- 
light and the hard face of the sky. 

Gaunt found the farm door open, and stepped in. Peggy 
Mathewson was busy baking bread, and she looked hot and tired. 
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The heat of the kitchen, the smell of the loaves, drove Gaunt into 
ihe shelter of the porch again. 

‘Phew! I thought ’twould be cooler indoors than out, Peggy !’ 

‘Did ye? My temper’s not cool to begin with, Reuben— 
orshould I say “‘ Mr. Gaunt ” these days ? ’ 

‘Reuben, I fancy.’ 

‘Tlike to know. Ye change so often, and your station varies so— 
wow marrying proud little Good Intent, and then again bending 
down to take notice o’ Peggy Mathewson——’ 

‘T’ve a cure for your temper, Peggy,’ he said, with an easy 
laugh. ‘ We'll go to Linsall, and your loaves can wait.’ 

‘Why to Linsall?’ she asked, with a longing glance at the 
moor. ‘Oh, ay, “tis fair day! I’ve nigh forgotten fairs, and 
tibbons, and sich-like idleness since you came home again. What 
wi’ work, an’ what wi’ trying to keep up wi’ your cantrips, Reuben, 
I'm a busyish lass.’ 

He only laughed, and switched his leggings with the riding- 
crop which, from sheer habit, he was carrying. The girl’s tongue 
might be bitter, but her eyes told another tale. ‘ Let’s get away, 
Peggy! A scamper always does you good. As for the baking 
‘It’s finished!’ she broke in, setting down the last batch of 
loaves fromthe oven. ‘ And if it weren’t—why, I fancy I shouldn’t 
heed.’ 

The old recklessness was in her voice, the old longing for light- 
heartedness, though under it all she knew that there was grief and 
heaviness. She went upstairs, and was down again before Gaunt 
had time to grow impatient. 

‘Shall I shame ye at the fair ? ’ she demanded, standing frankly 
for his inspection, her colour heightened, her hands resting on her 
hips. 

Reuben noted the red scarf, the touches of colour which she had 
added deftly here and there to a dress which had seen many fairs 
and many weathers. No other lass could have worn such colours. 
They were gypsyish, bold, reckless, like Peggy herself, and they 
seemed to add to her beauty and her self-assurance. 

‘Shame me!’ laughed Reuben. ‘ There'll be eyes for none but 
ye at Linsall ! ’ 

She closed the porch-door behind her and stepped out into the 











sunlight. ‘Twill be enough for me if I keep your eyes fro’ roam- 
ing for a whole day at a stretch. Eh, well, I’m a fool to go wi’ ye, 
and mother ’ull wonder what’s getten me when she comes back fro’ 
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selling eggs i’ Garth. But then she’s used to wondering, is mother’ 
the girl added, with a sudden, hard wistfulness in her voice. ‘It 
seems to come natural to us Mathewsons.’ 

As they breasted the moor, however, Peggy’s spirits rose, 
She had a day’s freedom before her—and Reuben’s company—and 
there was no need to vex herself with the question why he, and he 
alone, had power to take her natural good sense away. 

They followed one of those winding moor-roads, set between low 
banks of bilberry and ling and wild thyme, which seem ever to hide 
some swift adventure at the next turning. Peggy, bred in the midst 
of these wide, sweeping uplands, had found all her childish fairy- 
tales, all her make-believe of battle and romance, among the moors, 
The gypsy-wildness in her needed colour, warmth, the speed of 
strange adventures; as a child, and later as a woman, she had 
peopled the heath with voices other than the curlew’s and the 
plover’s. The countless hollows, bottomed by rank mosses and deep 
bracken, hid ambushed men behind each hillock that concealed the 
track from her. She would look for some figure to come riding 
down to meet her, and no toil about the farm, no harshness of the 
workaday life which hemmed her in at Ghyll, had killed this glamour 
of the heath. It was this need of glamour which, long ago per- 
haps, had bidden her set her heart on Gaunt; the man’s queer 
eyes, with the look in them of devilry and yet of boyish surprise at 
life, his irresolution, the very uncertainty from one day to the next 
whether he would come tame to her hand, or would be wooing else- 
where, all enticed Peggy, as the winding hill-tracks did that promised 
some gallant meeting at the next corner—always at the next 
corner. 

To-day she locked neither forward nor behind. She crossed the 
moor with feet as light as Gaunt’s, and he laughed when they 

reached the top and halted to take breath. 

‘ You’re just a wild moor-bird, Peggy.’ 

‘And why not, Reuben? I was hatched in a moor-nest.’ 

The day’s heat had brought its own recompense in a measure, 
for a haze was creeping up from the heath, softening the glare. The 
breeze was quick up here and almost cool. Far down below them 
they could see Linsall village and its bridge resting like a small, 
grey Paradise in the cup of the tall hills. 

“You were hatched in the pastures,’ went on Widow Mathew- 
son’s lass, after a silence. ‘There’s a difference always *twixt 
moor-nestlings and pasture birds.’ 
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‘Oh, I don’t know! I’m fond o’ the moor myself.’ 

‘Ay, fondish—as ye are o’ women. But, eh, lad, ye’ve no love 
o’ the heather, and the smell of a marsh when it yields to your 
foot and all but gets ye under. °Tisn’t the same to ye, Reuben. 
Ye've always a back-thought for the pastures, green i’ winter, an’ 
geen i’ spring, and never a change. They’re snugger, Reuben, and 
smugness was always to your liking.’ 

Gaunt only laughed, and they ran down the track, hand in hand, 
till they reached the wall that guarded the intaken fields. Linsall 
village was bigger to them now, and they could see that it was thick 
with folk. 

‘There'll be dancing on the green to-night ?’ said Peggy, after 
they had climbed the wall and were walking soberly down the long, 
raking fields that led them to the Linsall road. ‘ Well, I feel like 
dancing, Reuben. My feet were never so light under me.’ 

‘Oh, now, be quiet!’ muttered Reuben, with a touch of super- 
sition and a passing sense of disquiet. ‘ We’re not near a rowan 
tree, Peggy, to touch it for luck when we boast.’ 

‘We'll chance it, Reuben! I seem to have no wish at all, save 
just to dance and dance wi’ ye on Linsall Green. ’Tis my head, 
maybe, that’s light, and not my heels.’ 

They were on the road now, and Peggy’s mood grew lighter still 
as she saw the booths, the tents, the knots of chattering country- 
folk that covered Linsall Green. She relished the open admiration 
shown her as she passed ; she welcomed the sly gibes of a few ill- 
natured and plainer women, for she knew that Reuben would like 
her better if she were the admitted beauty of the day. This strap- 
ping lass, with the clear judgment and the capable hands whenever 
life’s work had to be done, was in playtime as simple as a child. 
Gaunt was her good fairy to-day ; she loved him with a passionate 
devotion that surprised her in quieter moments; in all things 
to-day she wished to please him. 

They went into the tavern whose front stretched orderly, and 
long, and grey, the whole width of the green. Gaunt made her drink 
ted wine with their meal; the taste of it was thin and reedy to 
Peggy, but she understood vaguely that Reuben thought it a fine 
thing he was doing. The glass from which she drank it, too, was 











shapelier than any she had seen, and she praised the wine, and the 
meal, and the sunlight that lay white on the white street outside 
the window. 

Peggy laughed quietly as they went out into the glare again. 
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‘ If I never enjoy a day again,’ she said, ‘I mean to take my fill o’ 
this one.’ 

Again Gaunt felt a touch of uneasiness, but shrugged his 
shoulders, as his way was, and thought no more of it. If he had 
lived nearer to the Border, he would have said that Peggy o’ Mathew. 
son’s was fey ; as it was, he wondered that he had played yes and no 
with this girl. Her beauty, her high spirits, the disregard she 
showed for all admiration but his own, were pleasant to the man. 
For months he had been playing with his promise to Cilla of the Good 
Intent that he would marry Peggy. Well, who knew what might 
happen on this fine day in Linsall ? 

* Peggy,’ he said, as they threaded their way across the green, 
* you need a string of corals round your neck to set off all the bonnie 
rest o’ you. I saw anecklace as we came past the far booth yonder. 

And a wonderful booth it was, this wooden counter set on 
trestles, with a span of canvas overhead to keep sun or rain away. 
There were toys on it, and flat-irons, and housewives’ ‘ find-alls’ : 
there were wooden pipes and clay pipes, and snuff-boxes. Be- 
trothal rings and wedding-rings and teething-rings lay neighbours 
to packets of simples warranted to remedy many ailments. The 
whole sum of life, its hopes, its absurdities, its random search after 
pleasure, or after ease from pain, seemed to lie within the narrow 

confines of the booth. 

Gaunt took down one of the coral necklaces, and the woman 
standing behind the counter gave the pair of them a keen glance. 

‘How much ?’ asked Gaunt. 

The woman’s thoughts were rapid. Were they brother and 
sister? No. It would have been sixpence in that case. Had he 
just met with the girl, and was he playing with a fancy? She 
thought not. That would have meant a shilling. Were they newly 
pledged to each other ? 

‘ Half-a-crown,’ said the woman quietly. ‘ They’re the best 
coral money can buy, and I can only sell ’em so cheap as that 
because——’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ put in Gaunt drily. ‘ Here’s the money. Now, 
Peggy, let me fasten it on for you—there! I told you ’twas all 
that was needed to set off the rest of you.’ 

Peggy felt a touch on her arm, and turned to find a plump rascal 
with a pedlar’s tray in front of him. His face, a dusky red at 
all times—what between weather outside inn-walls and warmer 
cheer within them—was a deeper colour than its wont this morning, 
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though his eyes were quick and roguish, and his spirits gay as 
ever. 
‘Ah, now, Peggy o’ Mathewson’s, come away from the booth,’ 
he said. ‘ Mother Lambert there has to pay for her stall, and the 
keep of a horse to drag it about fro’ place to place. Stands to reason 
her wares are dear to buy. Now Pedlar Joe is his own pony— 
carries his booth in front of him, i’ a manner o’ speaking, and can 
afford to sell things cheap.’ 

‘Ay,’ put in Mother Lambert tar‘ly from behind her booth, 
‘cheap to buy and dear when ye’ve ¢'t ‘em. We all know your 
wares, Pedlar Joe.’ 

The pedlar sighed, and mutely called the high fells to witness 
that he needed no defence. ‘ Women are that jealous,’ he observed. 
Then, with a whimsical glance at Reuben : ‘ Mr. Gaunt, ’tis ye that’s 
brought the Pride o’ the Fair to Linsall. Ye’ll have to buy her 
one of these lile scarfs. Peggy’s fond o’ bright colours, as she’s a 
right to be.’ 

Gaunt laughed as he put a hand in his pocket, for the pedlar 
was as well-known for twenty miles around as Kilnhope Crag, and 
he came and went like the wind, a chartered libertine. ‘ Fond of 
bright colours, is she? Like your face, Joe, I take it. And, by 
that token, you’ve been polishing your face a little more than 
ordinary.’ 

‘ Ay, I’ve been out in the sun more nor usual,’ said the other 
shamelessly. ‘ Wonderful chap the sun is for giving good colour to 
a body’s face. Now, Peggy, see this crimson scarf here—for old 
time’s sake, Mr. Gaunt, ye shall have it cheap for three and six.’ 

‘Say one-and-six,’ suggested Gaunt lazily. 

‘Nay,’ said Joe with dignity. ‘I may be poor, sir, but I'd 
not go bargaining when there’s a lady nigh. Three-and-six I said, 
and ¢wo-and-six I stick to.’ 

Peggy and Gaunt moved away as soon as the bargain was com- 
pleted, and Pedlar Joe strolled up to the booth. Mother Lambert 
and he were good friends enough, despite professional rivalry. 

‘Looks as if Gaunt and wild-bird Peggy might make a match 
of it, after all?’ he hazarded. 

‘So that’s Peggy o’ Mathewson’s ? ’ answered the booth-woman ; 
‘Ive not been nigh Linsall for four or five years, as ye know, and 
the lass was a little ’un then. Id forgotten her. But Gaunt— 
there’s no forgetting him. Maybe he’s caught at last. I had the 
same fancy when I saw ’em step ower the green.’ 
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‘Maybe!’ chuckled the pedlar. ‘There ’s allus a “ maybe” 
when folk mention Reuben Gaunt. Reuben—it means summat like 
water, if I call to mind—water that’s aye running under the brigg 
i’stead o’ crossing it to find a bit o’ safe-sure ground.’ 

Widow Lambert began to arrange her wares afresh. ‘ Ay, 
like yourself, Joe—just like yourself. A caravan and a horse are 
steady matters, but a man wi’ a naked pack on his back should 
go by the name o’ Reuben.’ 

So these two, vagrants both, fell into argument. Mother 
Lambert held the landed yew of life, as befitted one who had a 
caravan and the right to fix her booth on the green for this one day. 
Pedlar Joe argued nimbly for the honour of his calling, and his 
views were those of the unlanded folk, coloured through and through 
by talk of freedom, of leisure in which to snare game—as being no 
man’s property in special—and of the joys attending one who, day 
in, day out, had only his pack and himself to think of. 

The dispute was ended only when Joe caught sight of a country 
lass with a pretty face and an air of foolish vanity about her. 

‘T’ve to sell a scarf to Nancy Wood,’ he said with a confidential 
wink at the booth-woman. ‘She’s prattlesome now, and will buy, 
but she’ll have no heart for *t once she’s seen Peggy o’ Mathew- 
son’s.’ 

The pedlar sold his scarf; and the sun got down, half between 
noon and setting; and still the folk came pouring into Linsall. 
There was little news of the fever on this side of the moor-ridge ; 
and, if there had been news, it would have been disregarded on this 
day when all the country-side was pledged to merriment. 

‘You're blithe, Peggy!’ said Gaunt as they moved about the 
green together. 

‘I should be,’ she answered with a heedless laugh. ‘I’m 
free for a day, and I’m holding both hands out to catch whatever 


frolic comes.’ 


(To be continued.) 











